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A Three-teacher School Within Reach of Every Child 


THREE-TEACHER School Within Reach 
A of Every Child!’’ This, we believe, is the 

slogan and battle-cry which our educational 
forces all over the South should take up, and they 
and their successors should then keep up the fight 
until this now far-away ideal is realized. 

It is not possible, as Prof. Brogden points out 
on page 6, to give a child the right sort of educa- 
tional training in a one-teacher school. Under 
such conditions a teacher must have so many reci- 
tations from so many pupils that it is impossible to 
give even half-way adequate attention to any pupil 
or any subject. 

We do not mean by this thata bright, ambitious 
child cannot educate himself in a one-teacher 
school. He can educate himself—in a measure— 
anywhere. But we do mean to say that he cannot ee EI 

et proper help and guidance from his teacher, es See 
sate for lack of such guidance thousands and aaa -— oe FOL LL BSI J 
thousands of potentially useful boys and girls ie Des Si a 
never get ‘‘waked up’”’ at all, never get inspira- : 
tion, never apply themselves, while thousands of 
others who start out well get discouraged and 


en eras ci as cei 
give up, living out unhappy lives in ignorance and THE NEW THURMAN TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL v 
drudgery. alts picture below shows one of three schoolhouses in use in Thurman Township, Graven County, N, C., {hree years ago. 
> this is < ‘ is ae ee ittle later the people decided that the time had come when their children deserved better treatment an ey got together 
Now this is a tragedy—a positive tragedy en- ana voted to consolidate the three weak schools into one strong consolidated school, with transportation for the seventy 
acted with heart-sickening frequency in your state, Pupils living too far to walk. The picture above shows the new consolidated schoolhouse and the wagons that carry the 


é : i distant children to and from school each day. 
your county, your township, and we fear in your 


school. ‘‘That there should one Man die ignorant that had capacity | And sometimes it seems to us that the whole Southern educational 
for Knowledge—this I call a Tragedy’’, said Carlyle, ‘‘were it to hap- | problem is summed up in the astonishingly simple question: ‘‘Shall we ¢ 
pen more than twenty times in the minute, as indeed by some computa- | let our children walk two miles to a good school or one mile 
tions it does.’’ That your boy or girl should go through life with fac- | to a sorry one.’’ 

ulties untouched by really effective education, Kind Reader, ‘‘that the It is not necessary to say that it is The Progressive Farmer’s opinion 
lamp of his soul should go out’’—this is the tragedy against which we | that it is better to walk two miles—or even two anda half—to the 
are protesting, and to our plea we urge your most earnest attention. | good school, and we earnestly hope every reader will study the further 
arguments on this subject as given in Prof. Brog- 
den’s article on page 6, and in our article on 
page 15. ; 
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Winthrop Normal = Industrial College 
of South Carolina, 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


The Only College for Women Supported by South Carolina. 








100 Officers and Teachers. 


899 Students. 








LOCATION 
OCK HILL, S$. C. In the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge. Campus large; the arrange- 
ment planned by expert landscape gar- 
dener; ample room for all games and athletic 
sports; fronts on main residence street; is 
bounded by streets on all sides; electric street 
car line gives easy access to business section. 


AGE 


Winthrop celebrated on May 3, 1912, its 25th 
anniversary. This was in connection with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the New Train-~- 
ing School Building. Many visitors were pres- 
ent. Some of these were former students and 
some were representatives of other institu- 


tions. 
BUILDINGS 


Main Building contains all recitation rooms 
and administrative offices. Three dormitories, 
with 354 bed rooms. Library Building, con- 
taining reading room: 100 by 50 feet; fitted for 
use by night as well as by day; stack room, 
containing 26,315 volumes; museum and pri- 
vate offices. Dining Hall, the handsomest 
building of its kind in the Southern States; 
can seat 1,200 guests; is equipped with the lat- 
est improved machinery — kitchen and store 
room attached. Tillman Hall for arts and sci- 
ences, just completed at a cost of $65,000. No 
care or expense has been spared to make this 
building a perfect one for work of depart- 
ments using it; with other equipment, it has 
observatory and a seven-inch equatorial tele- 
scope to which pupils have constant access. 


TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING 


A beautiful building planned as a model of 
school architecture, arrangements and equip- 
ment; has separate campus of eight acres, 
equipped with latest playground appliances. 
Cost $125,000. 

INFIRMARY 

A handsome building, finished and furnished 
as a perfect hospital; resident physician and 
trained nurse always on duty. 

All buildings (except Training School) con- 
nected by covered ways so that free communi- 
cation is secured without any exposure at any 
time and under any conditions. All buildings 
heated by steam with thorough system of 
ventilation. 


AUDITORIUM 
Has been enlarged; as completed this will 
seat 1,400, and will be finished in keeping with 
other buildings. 


GYMNASIUM 
Work will soon be commenced on a new 
gymnasium, to cost, with equipment, $65,000. 
It is intended to make this as near perfect as 
such a building can be made. It is intended to 
encourage the effort to secure and maintain 
health by nature’s means—exercise and open 


air. 
FIRE PROTECTION 


All buildings are provided with fire escapes 
of the most approved model. These arrange- 
ments are so complete that no harm could 
come to any one in any part of the plant in 
case of fire, except through entire disregard 
of instructions and neglect of opportunity. 


WORK OFFERED 


1. Four-year Courses leading to degree of 
A.B. are offered. By arrangement of elective 
courses in Junior 2nd Senior classes, students 
give prominence as they desire to Normal, 
Literary, Scientific or Industrial lines of work. 
In all of these the aim is to secure thorough 
work; no restriction is placed on choice of 
electives which fix nature of course taken, but 
all pupils are required to take courses in cook- 
ing and sewing 

Those who desire to do so may take music 


D. B. JOHNSON, President, Rock 


as a part of the four-year course leading to 
the A.B. degree, or they may take a special 
four-year course in which music is the leading 
work, 


2. Special Courses.—Special courses lead- 
ing to certificate are offered in Stenography 
and Typewriting, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
Cooking, Household Arts, Drawing, Manual 
Training, Art, Bookkeeping. These courses 
should be completed in one year by any who 
are prepared for entrance to the College. 


3. Short Courses for Teachers. — These 
courses are offered for the benefit of those 
who are not able to attend College for a full 
collegiate year, and who teach schools with 
short tefms Credit will be given for work of 
each term (12 weeks) whenever completed. No 
examination i$ required for entrance here, the 
only condition necessary being that applicant 
hold a county teachers’ certificate. Those who 
desire to take postgraduate work can arrange 
proper courses in consultation with the Presi- 


dent. 
PRACTICE HOME 


All Seniors spend 16 days in a Practice 
Home; this work is done in groups and each 
member of a group is required to attend for 
one day to each detail that may confront a 
housekeeper} accurate accounts of expenses 
are kept, and all work must be approved by 
an expert housekeeper, who gives her entire 
time to this line of training. Economy in 
housekeeping is specially stressed. 


RURAL SCHOOL 


Provision has been made for a school plan- 
ned according to most advanced ideas for 
children in the country; the special idea here 
being to connect all school work with envir- 
onment. Children attending this school are 
brought to the schoolhouse in vehicles de- 
signed specially for this purpose from neigh- 
boring rural school districts in which there 
are not pupils enough to allow proper organi- 
zation of a public school. 


EXTENSION WORK 


Here the College has made special arrange- 
ments for extension work in “Home Econom- 
ics” under the Smith-Lever Act, for the bet- 
terment of the homes of the people in 
mill and rural districts, and in addition has 
entered into a codperative arrangement with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
for organizing Girls’ Tomato Clubs through 
the State. In the same connection six acres 
have been set aside on the College farm for 
experimental farming under the direction of 
the State Agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the benefit of the 
farmers of this section. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


A Summer School will be held at Winthrop 
each year. This will last for six weeks and 
will be considered a part of the year’s work 
of the College. Those completing any work 
at this term will be given credit for it in com- 
pleting a course leading to a degree. This 
term will also affordan opportunity to College 
students to remove any conditions or irregu- 
larities in their work. Teachers who are at 
work during most of the year can in this way 
take a full College course without giving up 
their work for too long a time. 


EXPENSES 
The entire expenses for session of nine 
months are as follows: 
For students paying tuition,....... ove eRe 00 
For students not paying tuition........ 122.00 
For scholarship students cae: eee 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. State.—The State provides as many 
scholarships for each county as the county has 
members in the House of Representatives. 
These scholarships are worth $100 each and 


free tuition ; they are awarded on competitive 
examination held at the County Court House 
on the first Friday in July of each year. 

2. Private.—A number of scholarships have 
been provided by persons and organizations 
appreciating the work of the College. 


3. Dining Room.—Thirty-one scholarships 
have been provided for students doing work 
in the dining room; these scholarships pay all 
of the expenses of students holding them. 


4. Honorary.—These provide free tuition 
for pupils making the highest average and are 
allotted as follows: 

To Freshman Class—Five. 

To Sophomore Class—Four. 

To Junior Class—Three. 


UNIFORM 
All students, without exception, are required 
to wear the College uniform. This is selected 
with a view to appearance and economy, and 
does much-to reduce the expense incident to 
college life. 
DISCIPLINE 


The students of Winthrop have voluntarily 
formed a Self-Government Association. The 
officers and executive force of this Associa- 
tion are elected by a mass meeting of the 
student body. The Association has large dis- 
ciplinary powers and has proved itself worthy 
of this trust. 

In this commendable effort to regulate their 
own affairs they are much aided by the Col- 
lege tone and spirit. Taking Winthrop as a 
community, all connected with the institution 
are proud of the fact that the public spirit ex- 
isting there encourages aggressive work, dis- 
countenances any behavior that interferes 
with work and refuses to tolerate any mis- 
conduct. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Is one of the most active organizations con- 
nected with the College. The Association 
numbers over 694 members and secures the 
services of a resident secretary. Under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. regular classes in 
Bible and Mission Study are conducted by 
trained teachers, and in these classes are en- 
rolled a large proportion of all the students 
in the College. 


LECTURES, ENTERTAINMENTS 


A special course of lectures and entertain- 
ments is provided during the year. These are 
educative as well as entertaining, and the cost 
is so small that no one ought to lose the bene- 
fit of a season ticket. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTER 


In order.to serve the schools of the State in 
the most perfect way and to aid graduates, an 
appointment secretary has been employed. It 
is her special work to select and recommend 
to the authorities desiring a teacher the one 
best suited for work described. In this way 
all expenses incident to securing positions are 
saved and schools are served as well as judg- 
ment and experience can accomplish. 


FARM 


The College owns a farm of 144 acres. This 
has been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. In connection with the farm is a large, 
well equipped dairy. The two are maintained 
for the purpose of supplying milk, butter, 
fresh vegetables for the dining room, and to 
provide for fattening and providing a supply 
of pure meat. The “College has its own ice 
plant and refrigerators, and these make sure 
of a constant supply of food with no risk. 

The College will open for next session on 
September 15th. All students should be pres- 
ent the day before. Those having conditions 
to make up or examinations of any kind to 
pass should be present on September 10th. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














At the Chio Experiment Station it 
was found that there was practically 
no difference in the eilectiveness of 
fresh and rotted manure, ton for ton; 
but it took more than two tons of 
fresh manure to make one ton of 
rotted manure. In other words, more 
than double the value is obtained 
from the manure when applied to the 
jand as soon as made than*when it is 
kept until rotted, yet we see through- 
out the South heaps of stable manure 
piled up to rot under the mistaken 
idea that fresh manure even when 
properly applied will “burn” the crops. 





Composition of Pea Hay 


READER wishes to know “the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash in one ton of peavine hay.” 
We assume that the “peavine” hay 
is cowpea hay, and submit the fol- 
lowing as our answer: 
One ton of cowpea hay contains 
about 45 pounds nitrogen; 11 pounds 
phosphoric acid; 35 pounds potash. 





Putting Manure on Growing Lespede- 
deza and Sorghum 
READER asks: “Will it pay to 
scatter barnyard manure broad- 
cast over sorghum and lespedeza 
planted for hay?” 

It will certainly be a good place for 
stable manure if it is properly spread. 
Of course, when manure is spread by 
hand it is likely to be spread uneven- 
ly, but if scattered evenly no better 
place could be found for the manure. 
Lespedeza being a legume may be 
thought to not need the stable ma- 
nure, which supplies nitrogen; but 
the weak point of lespedeza as a hay 
crop, except on rich, moist soils, is 
that it frequently does not make 
srowth. enough to yield a heavy cut- 
ting of hay. There is no better place 
for manure than on a growing crop, 
and our reader need not hesitate to 
use it on these forage crops, if he can 
apply it satisfactorily. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE OAT 
AND WHEAT STRAW 


Never Burn a Pound of It, and Sell 
None Unless Good Prices Are 
Offered 


READER wishes to know if he 

can sell his wheat straw, stating 
that if he cannot sell it he will have 
to burn it. 

In most cities there is a market for 
baled wheat straw, but the cost of 
transportation and of baling and 
loading in the cars leaves little for 
the producer. Our friend stated that 
if he could get $4 a ton he could make 
a profit, because he could bale and 
load it for $1.50 a ton. . 

According to Van Slyke, the plant 
foods in a ton of wheat straw are as 
follows, to which we have added the 
calculation of their value at the prices 
assumed: 

106 pounds nitrogen, at 20 cents 

3 pounds phosphoric acid, at 5 cents.. 

22 pounds Potash, at 6 cents 


Total 


Our inquirer, on this basis, would 
get $2.50 net for his straw, after de- 
ducting cost of baling and loading, 
and would sell $2.87 worth his 
farm. 

But even granting that his land 
does not need either the potash or 
the phosphoric acid and, which is still 
more rare, does not need additional 
nitrogen for maximum yields, there 
is.an almost certain need for the 


of 


humus this wheat straw will supply. 
Even the rich Mississippi Delta lands 
give greatly increased yields from ap- 
plications of humus-forming mate- 
rials and nitrogen. Why, then, must 
this straw be either sold or burned? 

In burning a ton of this wheat 
straw the 87 cents worth gf, phos- 
phoric acid and potash is not lost, 
but the $2 worth of nitrogen is driven 
off into the air and lost to the farm 
forever, unless caught again by le- 
gumes to be plowed under, or fed and 
the manure returned to the land. 

Any man who wishes to sell a part 
of his farm, without reducing the sur- 
face acreage, may sell the farm pro- 
ducts for their plant food values, but 
if some of the land must be sold we 
believe it will pay better to sell a few 
acres and maintain the fertility of 
the remainder, rather than to reduce 
the productiveness of all of it, and 
reduce yields and profits. 

When wheat straw can be sold for 
more than its farm value, that is, 
when the value of the straw for bed- 
ding, feeding, humus making and sup- 
plying plant foods is less than the 
net market value, then it should be 
sold; but unless measures are taken 
to replace its fertilizer value to the 
soil a part of the farm is actually sold 
with every ton of straw. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
the land cannot be robbed year after 
year and maintain its productiveness 
and real value. Burn nothing and sell 
only those products the net market 
values of which are greater than their 
farm values as feeds and fertilizers, 
is the only safe rule. 

There is more wheat and oat straw 
in the South this year than ever be- 
fore, and its best utilization is @ 
problem of some importance. With 
our soils crying for humus and nitro- 
gen, every ton burned will be a loss 
even greater than represented by the 
10 pounds, or $2 worth, of nitrogen 
that is driven off into the air. 

At this time of advanced agricul- 
tural knowledge the South should not 
follow a practice once common in the 
wheat growing sections of the North, 
but which brought decreased yiclds 
and has been largely discontinued. 

Not much wheat and oat straw will 
probably be burned; but it is import- 
ant that it be used to the best advan- 
tage. It has some feeding value and, 
if cut up with a feed cutter, is prob- 
ably equal in feeding value to cotton- 
seed hulls, as experience and the fol- 
lowing table, giving the digestible 
nutrients in one ton of each, seem to 
indicate: 





Pounds of Digestible Nut- 
rients in One Ton 
Pro- 


tein 





Carbohy- 
drates 
704 Ibs. 8lbs. 
790 ‘° ee 
664 “* 4 °° 


Fat 





Wheat Straw 
Oat Straw aotaigel 
Cottonseed Hulls_---- 





16 Ibs. 
mam 
6 * 











The plant foods in one ton of these 
materials are as follows: 





Nitro- 
gen 


Phos. 


> > 
par Potash 





Wheat Straw 10 Ibs. | 3 Ibs. 
Oat Straw: .........-.... 142 “ bs 
Cottonseed Hulls_ 15. *° - i 


12 Ibs. 
i 














Probably the best 
these straws may be put is to feed 
them, when no better feeds are avail- 
able, and carefully save the manure 
and return it to the land. Or when 
better feeds are available, for at best 
straws are of low value for feeding, 
they should be used for bedding and 
returned to the land, or scattered on 
the land and plowed under. 
will benefit stiff clay or 


use to which 


They 
buckshot 


lands, especially, far their 
plant food values. 

We have no objection to their sale 
where their net market value is great- 
er than their farm value, but we insist 
that these relative values should be 
intelligently determined and when 
selling these straws is the most prof- 
itable, the farmer should realize that 
he must replace the plant food and 
humus values of these straws, or he 
is actually selling a part of his farm 
in each ton of straw sold. 


beyond 





THE BEST COVER CROP FOR 
COTTON LANDS 


Crimson Clover Best Where Cotton 
Does Not Follow Cotton, and Rye 
Where the Land Goes in Cotton 
Again 


SOUTH Carolina reader asks: 

“What is the best cover crop to 
be sown in cotton and the best time 
to sow it?” 

This is a question which should be 
of great interest to every cotton 
grower. It is generally regarded as 
dificult to get a cover crop for the 
cotton lands and this is certainly true 
when cotton follows cotton, especi- 
ally in the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt, where the season is so 
short that the cotton lands must be 
prepared before the winter cover 
crop has had time to make any mateé- 
rial spring growth. It is also a diffi- 
cult problem, because of the fact 
that the cotton is not harvested suffi- 
ciently early in the fall and the cover 
crop must be sown while the cotton 
is still on the land and most of the 
crop still ungathered. It is especially 
difficult in those sections where the 
cotton is still planted and cultivated 
on high ridges and where the cotton 
stalks grow so large as to almost 
completely cover the ground, as they 
often do in the Mississippi valley. 

But regardless of the difficulties 
and however much he may object to 
it, the cotton grower must either ro- 
tate his crops and plant no more 
than one-third of his land in cotton, 
or he must overcome his objections 
and the difficulties in supplying @ 
winter cover to the cotton fields. In- 
creased soil fertility, not merely 
maintaining the fertility we already 
have but increasing it very much, is 
an absolute necessity if cotton pro- 
duction or farming in general is to be 
profitable. 

We may not need to increase the 
total production of cotton in the near 
future, but there can be no difference 
of opinion about the necessity of in- 
creasing the yields per acre so that a 
system of cropping can be developed 
that will grow the cotton required 
and leave sufficient acreage to pro- 
duce the necessary feed, food and 
soil-improving crops. 

Owing to our long open winters 
and heavy rainfall, which favor the 
washing and leaching of the soil, and 
the additional fact that cotton being 
cultivated late the cotton lands are 
generally almost entirely bare dur- 
ing the winter, the need of a winter 
cover crop for the cotton lands is a 
tremendously important matter, Ful- 
ly recognizing all the difficulties and 
objections to the use of a winter 
cover crop for the cotton fields, we 
are still fully convinced that we must 
and will solve the problems involved 
or cease to grow cotton on so large a 
proportion of our cultivated lands. 

What is the best’ cover crop for 
the cotton lands? We are convinced 
there is no one crop that is best for 
all farmers under all conditions. 

For the man who will study the 
crop and grow it on a small scale 
until he and his lands learn how to 
grow it, we would put crimson clover 
first for those cotton lands that are 
not to be planted in cotton the fole 


lowing year. In the Southern half 
of the Cotton Belt it may be true 
that even when cotton is to follow 
cotton crimson clover will prove the 
best cover crop, but in the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt the prepara- 
tion of the cotton lands should be- 
gin before the crimson clover will 
have made ‘its spring growth. In 
some sections, especially on lands dee 
ficient in lime, it may be that bur 
clover will be better than crimson 
clover as a winter cover when cotton 
is not to follow cotton. 

Next in order we would place rye, 
wheat and oats. We would place rye 
first, because it is more certain on 
thin lands and will make a larger 
early spring growth. On fairly good 
lands we would place wheat ahead of 
oats, because it can be sown later 
and withstands the winter better. On 
those lands where the cotton crop is 
to be followed by corn, or some such 
crop that may be planted later than 
is practicable with cotton, vetch may 
be mixed with the grains, but with 
vetch as with crimson and bur clover, 
we do not advise any one to seed it 
on a large area uniil he and _ his 
lands have learned how to grow it. 
It is astonishing how much more cer- 
tain crimson and bur clover and 
vetch are on farms where they have 
been grown for a few years. 

On lands where cotton is to follow 
cotton we believe rye probably gives 
the best winter cover. It is inferior 
to the fall-sown legumes, because it 
adds no nitrogen gathered from the 
air, but it grows more certainly on 
thin lands, withstands winter freez- 
ing better, and makes an _ earlier 
growth, sufficient to supply a consid- 
erable amount of humus-forming 
material, than any other cover crop 
with which we are familiar. 

We have recently seen fairly good 
stands of wheat and oais on Mis-= 
sissippi Delta lands, sown between 
the cotton rows that were on moder- 
ate ridges. We have also seen a fair 
stand of crimson clover sown bes 
tween the cotton ridges for the first 
time last fall. If this can be done 
under the weather conditions of 1914< 
1915, it can be done almost any year 
if an intelligent, earnest effort is 
made to do so. 

In short, if we must name the best 
cover crops for the cotton lands we 
will name crimson clover when cot- 
ton is not to be followed by cotton, 
and rye where cotton follows cotton, 
but we would advise that only a 
small area be sown to crimson clover 
until, as already stated, the farmer 
and his land have learned how to 
grow it. 

When 

Again, 
sections, 


is the best time to sow? 

there is no best time for all 
and all seasons, but there is 
one fact of which we are absolutely 
certain: If there is to be sufficient 
growth to serve as an effective winter 
cover, the seeding must be moderately 
sarly. For the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt, the first half of Septem- 
ber and for the southern half the last 
half of September. Of course, on 
the northern border of each area a 
little earlier seeding may be prac- 
ticed, while on the southern border 
of each area a little later seeding 
will do. Bnt good winter cover 
crops and the earliest spring growth 
will not come from late seeding. 





It was the custom in a 
family to have 
from the Bible 
meal, 

One day the five-year-old son had heen 
naughty, and was put at a Httle table by 
himself as a punishment, 

When it came time for his verse he said 
very solemnly: “Thou hast prepared a ta- 
ble for me in the presence of mine enemies,”* 
-—-Exchange, 


certain minister's 
each member repeat a@ verse 
at the beginning of every 





If you want to do better farming—raise 
crops more economically, market them more 
profitably, buy supplies judiciously, and 
make your farm self-supporting, read The 
Progressive Farmer. 




























































































































What Farmers Want to_Know 





By W. F. Massey 














\" Growing Peach Trees 


OW do you graft peach trees?” 

We do not graft them at all. 
Peach trees are grown by planting 
seed in the fall and the next August 
wwe insert buds in the stem of the 
seedling trees near the ground. These 
buds remain dormant till spring, and 
then the old top is cut away and the 
bud trained up for the future tree. 





Keeping Early Potatoes 


‘FP HAVE a good crop of Early Tri- 

umph potatoes, but the price is 
‘low. How can I keep them till the 
‘price improves?” 

You can put them in heaps and cov- 
er with soil for a time, but after a 
‘while they .will start to sprout and 
‘then the only thing you can do with 
lthem will be to plant as heretofore 
advised. 





Planting Strawberries 


WISH to plant a new strawberry 

bed in the fall. I have a small bed 
and am keeping the funners pulled 
off. Can I take my sets from this 
i bed?” 
| Certainly not if you keep the run- 
jners pulled off, for in that event there 
|-will be no seis to plant. Let the 
runners root and they will make good 
; plants for setting in November. 


Growing Onion Sets 


{ 


| PLEASE tell me how to grow onion 
| sets. Is there any particular sign 
‘to be observed in the planting?” 

To grow onion sets the seed are 
| sown very thickly in rows 15 inches 
‘apart in April. Sow in good soil and 
\fight sandy soil, and do not think 
| about signs or the state of the moon. 
|It is time for all intelligent men to 
‘get rid of these old superstitions. It 
| will take 50 pounds of seed to sow an 
|acre properly to make sets. 








Club Root in Collards 


HAVE a fine garden, but my col- 

lards have a disease called big root. 
Can you tell me what will stop it?” 

Use slaked lime at the rate of a ton 
an acre and it will clear out the big 
or club root. That is if it is the or- 
dinary club root disease which you 
have. If it is swelling caused by nem- 
atodes or microscopic worms in the 
soil, lime will do little good. In that 
case you should move the garden to 
fresh land. 





Poison Grass 


AM sending you a stalk of grain I 

found in my Texas Rust-proof 
oats. What is it? Will it pay to use 
acid phosphate on cowpeas?” 

The grass sent is Lolium temulen- 
tum, Spiked Darnel or poison rye 
grass. It is about the only grass 
known that is injurious to stock, and 
it has been noted as unwholesome for 
ages, for the Roman poet Virgil wrote 
about the “Infelix lolium which pois- 
oned the sheep.” Better pull all of it 
out and burn it. 





Early Irish Potatoes 


ROM Mississippi: “When shall I 

plant Irish potatoes in Madison 
County so as to have them for the 
early spring market, August or Sep- 
tember?” 

To grow potatoes for the early 
shipping they should be planted with 
you in February. Planted in August 
or September they will make some 
small potatoes before frost, but these 
will not be for the spring market but 
will make good winter potatoes for 
home use. But larger and better ones 
can be grown by planting early in 


July in deep furrows, covering lightly * 


at first and working the soil to them 


as they grow till level and then culti- 
vate level and shallow to retain the 
moisture. 





The Red Spider on Violets 


OME one told me me that you 

would certainly know what to do 
to destroy the red spider on my vio- 
lets. Will you please tell me.” 

The red spider or mite thrives un- 
der arid conditions in air and soil, 
and abundant moisture is its greatest 
enemy. One of the best things to de- 
stroy them is soapsuds. Drench the 
plants every week with the suds from 
the wash, and in the meantime keep 
them well watered if the weather is 
dry,—not sprinkled, but soaked. The 
soapsuds are not only a good thing to 
kill the mites, but will aid the growth 
of the violets. These soapsuds, too, 
as I have before said, are one of the 
best things to fight the green worm 
on cabbage. In fact, the garden 
should get all the soapsuds every 
week, 


the early potatoes and will be the 
best for bedding next spring. Do not 
bed in the same place every year. 





Bermuda Grass for Pasture 


ROM North Carolina: “How and 
when is the best way to get Ber- 
muda grass started?” 

Take the running stems, commonly 
called roots, and scatter them in 
shallow furrows two feet apart in 
early spring and cover lightly. But 
in your section in the upper Pied- 
mont I would not advise you to use 
Bermuda grass. It is far better suit- 
ed to the level sandy soils and warm- 
er climate of the Coastal Plain. In 
your section you can make a better 
pasture by using a mixture of equal 
parts of Orchard grass, red top and 
perennial rye grass, sown 25 to 30 
pounds an acre. This will make you 
a far better pasture than Bermuda in 
your soil and climate. 





Early Blackeye Peas 


ROM South Carolina: “I am send- 
ing you a few white peas that are 
sold for California peas. Will they 
make a crop here?” 
The peas seem to be the large early 
white - Blackeye pea. I have had 
these years ago from Arkansas and 





conditions of living among his people. 


season. 
clubs. 


by precept and example. 


oratory equipment and libraries. 





THE TRUE TEACHER MUST BE A LEADER 


ines true teacher has the gift of leadership—of generalship. He has a per- 
sonality which demands and commands the respect of all. 
mander-in-chief of the educational forces—the forces of progress in his com- 
munity, but withal in a tactful, discerning manner. 

He fully understands that, in rural communities, the school building is, and 
of right ought to be, the centre of social and literary life and he makes it such 
by organizing his people into civic and school betterment clubs, mothers’ clubs, 
agricultural societies, etc., and he is prepared to take a leading part in it all. 
He manipulates and controls the entire social life of the young people, without 
seeming to do so, and sees to it that all social intercourse is of a high order. He 
is deeply interested and a leader in all movements which tend to better the 


running water in the homes, screens against flies, grassy lawns, flowers and 
shrubbery in the yards, find in him an earnest advocate in season and out of 

He encourages his boys and girle to join the corn clubs and canning 
He takes a great interest in agriculture, stock raising, gardening and 
fruit growing and everything that concerns his people. 
that he is a church and Sunday school man and teaches religion and morality 


The true teacher always pursues a constructive policy—he is a master 
builder, and leaves behind him a chain of new buildings, new turnishings, lab- 


He is the com- 


Highways and neighborhood roads, 


It goes without saying 


—Prof. Walter A. Ingram. 








A Pit Silo 


ROM North Carolina: “I am 

thinking of making a pit silo this 
fall and want to know if it will keep 
silage well: At what stage should the 
corn be cut?” 

A pit silo will keep silage, but you 
can make a wooden stave silo above 
ground cheaper, and it is far easier to 
throw the silage down than to hoist 
it out of a pit. I have used under- 
ground silos and know all about the 
difficulty in getting the feed out. A 
wooden stave silo can be built cheap- 
ly, probably nct over $1 a ton capac- 
ity, according to cost of materials lo- 
cally. 





Black Rot in Sweet Potatoes 


HAVE a great many sweet potato 

sprouts with black stems and 
which seem sure to die. What is the 
cause?” 


The cause is that you planted pota- 
toes in the bed that were affected 
with the black rot disease, or the soil 
where you bedded had become in- 
fected. Little can be done now, though 
spraying the bed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture may prevent any more plants 
from being hit. But the best thing 
will be to raise clean potatoes for 
bedding. You can do this by making 
cuttings in late July of the ends of the 
vines about a yard long. Coil the 
cutting around your hand and set the 
whole coil in the hill, leaving only the 
tip to show above ground. These 
cuttings will make plenty of small 
potatoes which will keep better than 


made two crops the same season on 
the same land. How they got the 
name of California I do not know, 
for they are comparatively common 
east, and are earlier and larger than 
the common small Blackeye pea. 
They are now listed in seed catalo- 
gues as the Early White Blackeye. Of 
course they will make a crop in South 
Carolina, and two crops if planted 
early. 





California Blackeye Pea 


ROM South Carolina: “Please tell 
me if the California Blackeye pea 
will thrive here?” 


The name California has been 
given of late to the Large White 


Blackeye pea. I grew it 20 years ago, 
and found it a great improvement on 
the old Blackeye, and made two 
crops on the same land in a season, 
ripening one early in July and an- 
other in September from seed of the 
first crop. If it is grown in Cali- 
fornia it was probably got from Ar- 
kansas, where I got it 20 years ago. 





Nitrate of Soda on Tobacco 


AM planting tobacco on light san- 

dy land and used 1,000 pounds of 
8-3-3 an acre. Will it be all right to 
side-dress with nitrate of soda 

With 1,000 pounds of a fertilizer 
carying 3 per cent of ammonia I 
would assume that that will be suffi- 
cient for bright tobacco, and that ad- 
ditional nitrogen might result in a 
coarser leaf. I would far rather use the 
potash if practicable. The danger in 


:” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


using the 8-3-3 is that the potash in 
it may be from kainit, and that will 
always injure the quality and the 
ripening character of the tobacco. I 
would always, if possible, use only 
the sulphate of potash for tobacco, 
and never less than 5 per cent or 
more. 





Cutting Alfalfa 


ROM North Carolina: “Will it be 

all right to wait till the bloom 
dries before cutting alfalfa? My bees 
are working on it and I want them to 
get all they can.” 

You are probably already too late 
in cutting the first crop. The time to 
cut is as soon as you can see the sec- 
ond growth starting at the base of 
the plants, with no regard to the mat- 
ter of bloom. If you let these second 
sprouts get tall enough to be caught 
by the mower you will have a short 
second cutting. If the bees are worth 
more to you than the second crop of 
hay you can let them feed on the 
bloom, but if you want hay you 
should cut at proper time. 





Coco Grass 


LEASE tell me how to get rid of 

coco grass.” 

In all parts of the South I am fa- 
miliar with, the name coco grass is 
applied to Bermuda grass. A friend 
suggests that you mean nut grass. 
The only way to get rid of this is not 
to allow it to grow and make green 
leaves above the ground. I cleaned 
it out of my garden by keeping the 
tops chopped off daily. In the field 
the best way will be to plow it under 
all summer as fast as it shows above 
ground. Some claim that planting 
sweet potatoes will run out nut grass, 
but I have not tried it and doubt it. 





Detasseling Corn 


ROM Virginia: “I have two pack- 

ets of corn of different varieties 
which I wish to plant, and would like 
to put them on the same plot. Can I 
detassel one kind and prevent mix- 
ing? Will the detasseled row do as 
well?” 

Detasselling a row will be the best 
way to insure the corn crossing, for 
the corn will be made by the pollen 
from the perfect rows. You cannot 
plant two varieties of corn in the 
same plot and prevent mixing, no 
matter what you do. The detasselled 
rows would be completely crossed. To 
keep two varieties pure you will have 
to plant a distance apart on the farm, 





Bermuda Grass, Johnson Grass and 
Wire Grass 


ROM North Carolina: “What is the 

difference between Bermuda grass, 
wire grass and Johnson grass?” 

Bermuda grass is in many sections 
known as wire grass, but it is not the 
wire grass of the long leaf piney 
woods, which in’ another species. 
Johnson grass is altogether different, 
and belongs to the sorghum family. It 
spreads by underground stems and 
also freely from seed. The Johnson 
grass is a valuable hay grass, but is 
so aggressive that once started it will 
take the whole farm and neighbor- 
hood. 





Beans and Tomatoes 


OW shall I prune tomatoes? I 

want to plant some fall beans for 
canning. Tell me what* variety and 
how to plant, and what fertilizer to 
use on sandy soil.” 

You need not prune the tomatoes 
at all if they have room enough, but 
let them tumble on the ground. If 
room is scarce you can train them to 
single stems and tie to stakes and 
then keep all the suckers pinched out. 
For a late crop of beans plant Bur- 
pee’s Green Pod Stringless in rows 
just as you plant the early snaps and 
give them acid phosphate at the rate 
of 400 pounds an acre. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE 





Good Health, a Mastery of the Art and Science of Home-making, 
a Correct Perception of Her Relations to Society as a Whole, 
Knowledge of a Vocation and Religious Training Are Essentials 





By H. L. Whitfield, President Mississippi Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss. 


T THIS time of general unrest, 
A especially in the feminine world, 
no subject is of more import- 
ance than the education of our young 
women. That woman is to have a 
somewhat new and a larger sphere of 
activity, no sane person will deny; 
that this new status for her will mean 
the weal or woe of society is equally 
true. Let us hope that woman will 
find her God-appointed place anal that 
she will have a larger, saner, and 
more intelligent influence on life than 
the greatest optimist of the new era 
has ever prophesied for her. If this 
happy condition is to be realized, it 
will be a result of the kind of educa- 
tion the girls of today receive. 
Aimless education is a thing of the 
past; it matters not whether we refer 
to practical or cultural education, we 
must recognize that definite results 
follow definite causes. True educa- 
tion is as much of a scientific problem 
as the building of a house, the grow- 
ing of corn, or the raising of a fine 
horse. The first prerequisite for 
success in the education of women is 
to get a definite idea of the end to 
be attained; when this end is intelli- 
gently comprehended, subject-matter 
should be so selected and organized 
and processes should be so well work- 
ed out and applied that as naturally 
as effect follows cause this desired 
end will inevitably follow. 


Definite Results the Aim 


NDER the old formal idea of edu- 

cation is was thought that diligent 
study of certain well organized, ab- 
stract subjects, without regard to the 
end to be attained, would result in the 
giving to the student all the benefits 
that education could confer; under 
the scientific idea of education, studies 
are consciously pursued because such 
studies when so pursued will produce 
certain definite results. We must 
have that power of vision that will 
enable us to see the properly educat- 
ed woman of the next generation; 
then the task will be to take the little 
girl of the present and do for her in 
her education those things that will 
cause her to realize the ideal of our 
vision. The world is tired of pharisee- 
ism and hyprocrisy in woman’s educa- 
tion; what is needed is not merely 
her ability to reproduce signs and 
symbols, but for our women to be the 
embodiment of such truth as will 
cause them to live and to perform 
the functions of life as those func- 
tions should be performed in a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

I will now briefly discuss the fu- 
ture woman properly educated. 

1. In the first place, as a result of 
education, the woman of the future 
should have a strong body; good 
health and physical endurance should 
be her portion. Her body will be the 
container of whatever else is worth 
while; it is the base on which her in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual lives 
must be builded. To make her to be 
physically fit to bear the right kind 
of children, and to be sufficiently 
strong physically to properly care 
for her offspring and to meet the re- 
quirements of her home and of socie- 
ty, should be the first consideration 
in the education of a woman. Her use- 
fulness, happiness, and spiritual de- 
velopment will depend upon the char- 
acter of her physical body. This fit 
physical body must of necessity be a 
result of scientific education; if left 
to chance, it will be impossible of re- 
alization. Each infant girl is the heir 
of all the health knowledge needed 
in the proper development of a wom- 
an, and she should be brought into 
possession of this heritage; not only 
should she have a speaking and writ- 
ing knowledge of this knowledge, but 
such truth through the practice of it 
as-a part of her education should be- 


come incarnate in her. Of what value 
is it for a young woman to pass a per- 
fect examination on hygiene and then 
have an aching head, a body racked 
by pain, and no physical endurance? 
It is true that the knowledge of hy- 
giene is essential, but such knowl- 
edge becomes of value only when it 
is used. She may know all that has 
been discovered about sanitation, 
yet if she fails to observe the rules 
of sanitation when typhoid is in the 
neighborhood, her entire family may 
be stricken. Education for health 
means the teaching of the best health 
theory and the putting of this theory 
into practice—forming health habits 
as the theory is taught. 


2. The second consideration in a 
woman’s education should be to give 
her mastery over the home in all its 
phases. By her physical organization 
and instincts she is the maker of 
the home and the potent force in de- 
termining the character of her chil- 
dren. The home is the fundamental 


She should be educated to make a 
right use of art, literature, and music 
in the home. Above all she should be 
trained for her greatest of all func- 
tions, that of bearing and training 
children. This last phase of her edu- 
cation in the past has been neglected 


to the greatest detriment of society. 


False ideas of modesty should no 
longer restrain us from doing for 
girls those things in their education 
that mean everything for their own 
happiness and for the salvation of 
society. 

The home must- ever remain the 
greatest influence in the determina- 
tion of the character of a people. It 
is in the home that the children get 
that knowledge and practice of mor- 
als, practical life and religion that 
will shape their conduct and deter- 
mine their characters. The mother 
of the future must be trained for this 
holy and stupendous task; she must 
know how to bring into this world 
children with a maximum of health 
and intellectual and spiritual possi- 
bility; she must be versed in the 
knowledge of child nutrition and gen- 
eral care of the body; she should 
know the fundamentals of the laws 
of child development with reference 
to their practical application; she 
must not only have the knowledge 
and skill for applying the laws made 

















HOME ART CLASS IN THE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, PANOLA, 
MISSISSIPPI 


institution of society. If the home 
performs its proper functions, all will 
be well with all the other depart- 
ments of life. In the first place, this 
mastery consists in the knowledge 
and skill of making the physi- 
cal home—the planning of the house 
for physical convenience, economy, 
comfort, health, and beauty. She 
should have the ability to do all the 
industry of the home, such as cook- 
ing, house cleaning, laundering, sew- 
ing, poultry work, dairying, and gar- 
dening with a maximum of skill and 
economy and a minimum of drudgery. 


by God for the unfolding of a young 
life, but her education should conse- 
crate her to her holy task to the ex- 
tent that she will put her children 
above other duties and above social 
dissipations. 

3. A woman’s education should in- 
clude such a knowledge of institution- 
al life as will cause her to be able to 
perform intelligently those functions 
that every woman should perform in 
the various social, civic and religious 
organizations that exist for the good 
of the social whole, and will enable 
her to train her children for service 





Conference. 





THREE-TEACHER SCHOOL THE MINIMUM 
FOR EFFICIENCY 





HE country school of the future must be made an intellectual, social, literary, 
moral, agricultural, and industrial center—in a word, a cultural and voca- 
tional center-—for the country community. In my opinion the smallest type of 
rural school that we can hope to make efficient for these purposes is the three- 
teacher school, and this should be the smallest type of school contemplated in 
our permanent plan for the development of our country school system. Ido not 
mean, of course, that we shall not need to have for many years to come, many 
one- and two-teacher schools in many counties; nor that we shall not make these 
as efficient as possible as long as they must exist. But I do mean that, if we are 
finally to evolve an efficient system of country schools, we must begin now to 
make definite plans, towards which we can work persistently, patiently, and tact- 
fully through the years, that shall contemplate the gradual elimination of all 
rural schools of less than three teachers. 
school must do, the country schoolhouse must not have less than three class- 
rooms; a kitchen; some laboratory equipment; an auditorium for community, 
social, literary, and business meetings; ample playgrounds; garden and farm 
plats; and a teacher’s home.—Superintendent J. Y. Joyner, formerly Presi- 
dent of National Educational Association and of Southern Educational 


For the sort of work that the country 








(5) 585. 
in the various organizations which 
are fostered for the good of society, 
She should have an intelligent atti+ 
tude to the school, the church, polis 
tics, and other organizations existing 
for the betterment of the _ social 
whole. While the home is the great« 
est force for the determination of so- 
ciety, there are other important du< 
ties growing out of our social organi- 
zation to which every woman should 
intelligently apply herself. 

4. Every woman should be trained 
for a vocation other than home-mak- 
ing. Making the home will ever be 
woman’s greatest vocation, but we 
must take into considération the fact 
that some women will not be called 
to this vocation; while others will be 
left dependent with children to pro- 
vide for. For either of these exigen- 
cies she should be prepared. Many 
callings are now open to woman, and 
her proper education should include 
a special knowledge and skill in one 
of these that she may be self-support- 
ing if she is left to herself. 

5. As the one comprehensive ele- 
ment in her education, that which em- 
braces all other elements, she should 
have thorough religious training. She 
will not be called on to perform @ 
duty that will-not need the sanctify- 
ing influence of religion. The relig- 
ious element will furnish her her 
ideals and will be the motive power in 
her life. Religious homes means good 
government, pure society, and the 
general good of the social whole; re« 
ligious homes are made by religious 
mothers. 


Text-books Only a Means to an End 


HE reader will doubtless be sur 
prised that I have not mentioned 
text-books. I regard text-books and 
other subject-mafter as mere means 
to an end. I see the woman of the fu- 
ture in good health, with mastery over 
her home in all its phases, intelligent- 
ly connected up with instutional life, 
possessing a vocation to prepare, 
when necessary, for self-support, 
with religious training for ‘all her 
great offices. Whatever is needed in 
the way of subject-matter to accom- 
plish these ends should be given as 
her needs demand. I would give one. 
caution: it is not merely the knowl- 
edge of these ends that she should 
have, but she should be caused to 
practice this knowledge as it is learn- 
ed in the home and school until she 
becomes the incarnation of this truth, 
I hope the reader will give himself 
no concern about so-called cultural 
subjects. If our girls study well all 
the pure science, literature and art 
which are required to make them effi- 
cient in the great life functions as 
herein outlined, they will receive the 
best of all culture, which is but in- 
carnated truth. 





TRANSPORTING CHILDREN TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At least 43 states authorize the transpor« 
tation of pupils to public schools at the ex 
pense of school districts, according to a bul= 
letin by A. C. Monahan of the United Stateg 
Bureau of Education, 


In certain states transportation at publi¢ 
expense is permissive only, in others obliga- 
tory. Ohio, for example, requires transpor~ 
tation for children two miles or more frony 
the school, 

As to the mean: of transportation the bul« 
letin says: “Sentiment seems to favor thé 
school wagon where properly managéd; yet 
while the wagon is the usual form of con- 
veyance furnished, many children are trans 
ported by steam railroads, electric cars, au 
tomobiles, and even by gasoline launches.’’ 

Competent drivers are essential in any 
plan for transportation, according to the 
bulletin. The character of the driver is so 
important that State legislation in some in- 
stances, for example Wisconsin, requires that 
“each driver contracted with must be of ex- 
cellent moral character, trustworthy, and 
responsible, and must furnish a safe team 
with suitable conveyance,”’ 

The kind of wagons used is regarded ag 
so important that many states purchase 
their own wagons and hire only drivers and 
teams. “The best wagons,’’ declares the 
bulletin, “are those where the driver sits in- 
side with the children, and where there are 
glass sides instead of curtains.” In cold 
weather rugs and lap-robes are used, and 
sometimes the wagons are heated by means 
of oil stoves. 3 

The cost per pupil for transportation, 
as given by the bulletin, ranges from 10 to 
18 cents per day. 





“So you operated on Mr. Porely.”’ 
“Yes.’’ 

“What did you operate for?” 
“Two hundred dollars,” 

“T mean what did he have?” 
“That was what he had,” 
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DON’T REST TILL YOU HAVE A THREE-TEACHER SCHOOL 





Just as the Bull Tongue Plow Has Given Way to the Riding Culti- 


vator and Tractor, So the Old-fashioned, 


Inefficient One-teacher 


School Must Give Way to the Up-to-date Three-teacher School 





By L. C. Brogden, North Carolina State Supervisor of Rural Education 


HE intelligent. and progressive 
: i farmer is asking himself to-day 

as never before this live ques- 
tion: “What can our community do 
to make ours a better school?” And 
this is an important question he is 
putting to himself. 

It is important in the first place be- 
cause about eight out of ten children 
now growing up in his community 
dre going to remain there and become 
workers and citizens; are going to 


become not only subjects of law 
but voters and makers of law ; 
are, in all probability going to 


become parents and train the next 
generation in, and for his commun- 
ity; are going to become farmers and 
home - builders, home-makers and 
home-keepers. In a word, eight out 
of ten children who are today grow- 
ing up in his community are going to 
determine, in a very large measure, 
his community’s future worth in 
material wealth and progress, in in- 
tellectual and moral efficiency. 

This question is important in the 
seeond place because about nine out 
of ten children now’growing up in his 
community will get all the training 
and all the education they will ever 
receive from the school built in and 
supported by his own community: 
and while he is trying to answer his 
question it is probably occurring to 
him time and again that his own 
child may be among that nine who 
will never have the opportunity of 
going higher than their community 
school. 

As the intelligent farmer wrestles 
with this question, it is becoming 
clearer to him all the time that the 
little one-teacher school at his front 
gate is not now meeting, and cannot 
be made to meet, the educational 
needs of his children for successful 
working and living in this rapidly 
progressing age. He is becoming 
more firmly convinced that his one- 
teacher school with its five to seven 
grades, twenty-five to thirty daily 
classes (leaving the teacher about 
eleven minutes for each class); with 
its lack of high school instruction 
and vocational training; with its fre- 
quent change of teachers and com- 
paratively short term, is about as 
well suited to meet the educational 
needs of his children as is the little 
old one-horse “45” turning plow suit- 
ed to meet his own needs for the 
most successful farming. And just 
as he has “thrown into the shade” 
his little old “45” for a larger and a 
more serviceable plow, just so is 
he throwing aside his little one- 
teacher school wherever possible, for 
a larger and a more serviceable 
school. 


Actual experience throughout the 
South is making it plain that the 
smallest type of school that can guar- 
antee anything like sufficient prepar- 
ation for the most successful life and 
work is a school having at least three 
competent and well trained teachers. 


The Efficient Three-teacher or Com- 
munity High School 


HIS school includes the following 
important points: 

(1) Larger School District. The 
average size of the one-teacher school 
district in my state is about two and 
three-quarter miles wide by three and 
one-half miles long, or about nine 
square miles. It is plain that this*is 
too small a unit of taxation, and 
too small a unit of population, to de- 
velop a school of much efficiency. 
This small district should be increas- 
ed as much as possible not to put any 
children beyond a reasonable walk- 
ing distance, of two and a half miles. 
By observing this two and a half 
miles as the limit of walking dis- 
tance, especially for the small 
children, in forming the school dis- 


trict, and by locating the school 
building near the center of the dis- 
trict, it is entirely practicable in var- 
ious parts of nearly every county in 
the state to increase the size of the 
one-teacher school district to four or 
five miles long and four or five miles 
wide or to twenty or twenty-five 
square miles. A school district of 20 
or 25 square miles will in an aver- 
age rural community insure enough 
taxable wealth (when a reasonable 
local tax is added to the county and 
state apportionments) to make a 
school fund large enough to conduct 
a fairly serviceable school. 

(2) School site of not less than six 
or eight acres, furnishing plenty of 
play ground for games of all sorts 
and plenty of land for a successful 
demonstration school farm. 

(3) Three class rooms, with a 
small room for cooking and sewing, 
and a small music room, with class 
rooms so arranged that they can be 
thrown into an auditorium large 
enough to seat the community. 


(4) Three teachers, capable and 


young women of the community into 
a school music club, directs and sup- 
ervises their work, and aids them in 
preparing musical and other enter- 
tainments to be given in the auditor- 
ium of their school every five or six 
weeks during the school term. 

(5) Next the auditorium. This is 
the common meeting place of all the 
people in the community. Here neigh- 
borhood spelling matches are held, 
illustrated lectures and addresses; 
here the women of this large com- 
munity meet to plan improvements 
in school house and grounds; here 
the Farmers’ Union or the Junior Or- 
der meet to discuss ways and means 
of making theirs the finest school 
and the most desirable community 
possible. 

The Meaning and Value of This Kind 
of School 


T DOES not mean that the pupils 
will study less the three R’s but 
more, because now by means of their 
school demonstration farm they are 
having an opportunity for an im- 
mediate and practical application of 
many of the things they are learning 
in school. 
(2) With 


eight to ten pupils in 
each class 


instead of one to three, 
there is plenty of opportunity for 
friendly rivalry and competition 
whether in their daily classes, spell- 
ing matches, declamations and de- 

















SPRING SIDE SCHOOL, NEAR PLEASANT HILL, LOUISIANA 


This Three-teacher Louisiana School, Through 


Concerted Community Effort, Has Taken 


the Place of the One-room, One-teacher School That Stood in the Same Place Only 


a Few Years Ago. 


well trained with male principal for 
the entire year. 

(5) Resident home for the male 
principal near the school. 


Work of This School 


OW let us consider the better 
work of this modern three-teach- 
er school as compared with the old- 


fashioned, inadequate one-teacher 
school. 
(1) The principal directs and sup- 


ervises the work of his two assis- 
tants, works with them through pri- 
vate conferences, well planned and 
regularly conducted teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

(2) The principal gives two years 
of high-school instruction. By means 
of text books, bulletins and school 
demonstration farm the boys are 
given regular and practical instruct- 
ion in selecting and testing the seed 
planted in the community, in mixing 
the, fertilizer used, in proper prepar- 
ation of the seed bed, proper cultiva- 
tion of crops grown, and better 
methods of housing and marketing 
the crops grown. 

(3) The first assistant by means of 
text books and bulletins gives the 
girls regular instruction in cooking 
and sewing, in home-making and 
home-keeping. And by means of the 
demonstration school farm are given 
practical instruction in home-garden- 
ing, canning, and marketing the pro- 
ducts raised. 

(4) The second assistant organ- 
izes the larger boys and girls of the 
school, the young men and the wo- 





bates, or in their games upon the 
school ground. 

(3) Working together in class- 
room and school demonstration farm, 
playing together upon the school 
ground they are learning the valua- 
ble lesson of pulling together, of 
team work, and of codperation. 

(4) Through these neighborhood 
spelling matches, debates, declama- 
tions, public addresses, musical en- 
tertainments, athletic contests, coun- 
try life is coming to be more attrac- 
tive and more worth-while to the 
boys and girls. 

(5) Through the carefully planned 
and successfully directed work in 
agriculture, in cooking, sewing, home- 
making and home-keeping, the boys 
and girls are coming to have a more 
intelligent notion of the possibilities 
and opportunities in the soil and cli- 
mate, in the forests and streams, in the 
crops that can be grown there, in the 
stock that can be raised there, in the 
birds that sing and the flowers that 
bloom, for making a successful living 
and living a useful happy life right 
there in their own neighborhood. 

(6) And this kind of school will 
become a vitalized community center 
in which all the forces of the commu- 
nity: working for its highest well-be- 
ing will be unified, stimulated and 
made more effective. Out from this 
central school will go a radiating in- 
fluence reaching unto the utmost 
parts of the community, kindling and 
organizing it into one strong, pro- 
gressive and effective educational 
unit. : 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
WHAT THE FUTURE SCHOOL 
MUST BE 


—— = 


Five Essentials, Without Any One of 
Which the Modern School Is Fail- 
ing in Its Mission 
ERTAINLY 

should be: 

1. A Healthatorium—I put this first, 
as money spent for individual health 
and public health is the very best in- 
vestment the state can make. Every 
pupil should know how to prevent all 
preventable diseases. Some 50 years 
ago old Dr. Parker of England said, 

“When any one dies of typhoid fever 

some one should be hanged.” Some 

20 years ago I proposed an amend- 

ment to this by putting it “When any 

one dies of typhoid fever either his 
doctor or his teacher, one or both, 
should be hanged.” 


After I have given my child to 
the state for 15 to 20 years, the state 
has no right to return him to me with 
flabby muscles, hollow chest, weak 
lungs, weak eyes (wearing glasses), 
using habit-forming drugs (including 
coffee and tobacco), and with no 
knowledge of how to protect himself 
or his community from preventable 
diseases. 

2. A Self-Supporting Industry.— 
I doubt if it is wise to support any 


the future school 


child, and especially any boy, in 
school after he is 17 years old. The 
school should not only teach him 


how to live, but how to make a living. 
In the most widely known industrial 
school in the United States the stu- 
dents actually “lay up money,” and 
the principal is their banker. As 
aristocracy and militarism give way 
to democracy, the coddled school 
with its lazy, or at best book-loving 
pupils must give way to the self-sup- 
porting colony of workers. 

3. A Self-governing Organization. 
—Instead of reading about civil gov- 
ernment and constitutions, the school 
of the future will have a _ student- 
made constitution and laws, and all 
these laws will be interpreted and 
enforced by the student body. Every 
form of government met with in na- 
tion, state, and municipality will be 
practiced in the school, and the pu- 
pil will come home a citizen, not a 
soldier; a worker, not an idler. 

4. A Social Center Indeed.—And 
that social center must have its pub- 
lic baths, its kitchen and its attrac- 
tive dining room, its picture shows 
and play places, as well as its shops, 
its gardens and its fields. (And while 
on this subject let’s tell the future 
churches to install the moving pic- 
ture show instead of condemning it 
from the pulpit). 


5. The Future School Must Be Re- 
lated to Life—This cannot be ac- 
complished until half the time now 
given to text-books is “cut out,” for 
as it is now the student is “scared-to- 
death” least he “fail to pass” in 
French, German, Trigonometry, His- 
tory, Literature, Latin, or some oth- 
er, as H. A. Dean used to say, “fraud 
text-book,” and the poor child has 
no time to think of real life. 

G. T. HOWERTON. 

Starkville, Miss. 





MINIMUM EQUIPMENT FOR 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE—COST $10 


(Suggested by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation of Oklahoma) 


6 Tumblers 1 Glass funnel, 5-in. 
6 Argand lamp 1 Alcohol lamp, 
chimneys wood alcohol 
6 Wide-mouth bot- 1 Budding and pre- 
tles pagating knife 
6 Fruit jars, glass, 1 Pound grafting 
quarts wax 
6 Fruit jars, glass, 1 Glass cutter 
pints 1 Can opener 
6 Tin cans, quarts 1 Good hatchet 
6 Tin cans, quarts, 1 Claw hammer 
perforated bottoms 1 Hand saw 
1 Germinating box 1 Pound hydrochlor- 


1 Glass graduate, 1 ic acid and bottle 


ounce 1 Pound marble 
2 Books blue litmus chips 

paper 1 Pound granulated 
2 Books red litmus zinc 

paper 1 Pound ammonia 
6 Test tubes 1% Pounds cube 


1 Test tube support sugar 

This is sufficient for the ordinary class in 
the rural schools. As the size of the classes 
increases it will be necessary to increase the 
amount of equipment to meet the needs of 
the class. ‘ 

It is understood that farming tools are 
additional. 
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EDUCATION FOR FARM FOLKS 


This Week’s Prize- Winning Letters 








LET’S MAKE THE SCHOOLS — 
MORE PRACTICAL 


Until Our Schools Adequately Pre- 
pare Us for the Life We Are to 
Live They Will Be Falling Short of 
What Should Be Their Purpose— 
First Prize Letter 


HE supreme test of every school 
for the common people is: Does 
it teach them to know, to be, and 
to do? Does it connect the teaching 
of these three in such a way as to de- 
velop a well-rounded character and 
prepare the pupil for the manner of 
life that he will most probably live? 

The common schools of the South, 
as a class, absolutely cannot stand 
this test. Our schools, their methods 
and teachings, are patterned after 
the town and city schools of a hun- 
dred years ago and those, in turn, in 
both method and subject matter, 
were based largely upon the schools 
of the monasteries during and just 
after the Dark Ages. People used to 
think, indeed some even now think, 
that one needs no special knowledge, 
ability or training to become a suc- 
cessful farmer. The fact seems gen- 
erally to have been overlooked, that 
the farmer must deal with some of 
the most complex and mysterious 
things in the world—plant and ani- 
mal life—and his success depends 
upon the amount and kind of knowl- 
edge, experience, and study that he 
can apply in making the conditions 
surrounding them conducive to their 
proper and profitable growth and 
development. 

Now the South depends more 
largely than other sections upon her 
agricultural resources for her wealth 
and prosperity. Hence a large ma- 
jority of her people are farmers of 
one kind or another. This being so, 
it seems that one would naturally 
expect our common, or “free-school” 
curricula to be made up largely of 
subjects closely connected with the 
occupation of our people; but such is 
not the case. Any one who will give 
the matter some thought will readily 
see that what we need is a thorough 
revision of the methods and of much 
of the subject matter taught in the 
public schools. 

Teach Us About Our Life Work 

LTHOUGH the farmer, all his life 

long works with plants and ani- 
mals, yet botany and zoology, which 
treat of these things, are either total- 
ly lacking or generally neglected. 
These subjects will tell him many in- 
teresting things, give him many use- 
ful facts about his plant and animal 
friends and enemies, and will teach 
him how to combat the ones and en- 
courage the others. And it has been 
only a very few years since even the 
simplest rudimentary principles of 
agriculture were introduced into the 
schools, and even now the subject is 
shamefully neglected in many rural 
schools. 

It is true that some of the states 
have provided for the establishment 
of oneeagricultural high school in 
each county, in which the principles 
of farming and of domestic science 
may be properly taught. But it must 
be apparent to every one that one 
such school to each county is inade- 
quate as a means of preparing the 
children to become successful farm- 
ers and wives of farmers, since not 
one out of fifty will ever attend one 
of these schools. Perhaps it is not 
necessary that every school be an 
agricultural high school, but every 
rural school in farming communities 
ought to be an agricultural school to 
the extent that it teach the children 
how to manage a farm or how to 
keep a house and care for a family. 

Why require the pupil, as the 
schools do now, to learn the kinds of 
crops and animals raised by the 
people on the other side of the world, 
yet neglect to teach him how to grow 





the crops and animals of his own 
Native county and state? Why 
should our geographies take up more 
space telling how mines and factories 
are run than they do in teaching how 
to run a farm? 

While drilling the child in dead 
languages and ancient customs, why 
not give him, now and then, a 
glimpse of live principles and mod- 
ern‘practices? While forcing him to 
“dig” among Greek and Latin “roots” 
so as to know the words derived 
from them, why not direct him how 
to dig among corn and cotton roots 
so as to grow the crops produced by 
them? Why is not, “That a thor- 
oughly prepared seed bed is best, is 
a well known fact,” just as suitable 
a sentence for diagramming and anal- 
ysis as, “That the earth revolves 
around the sun, is a scientific fact”? 

While we are spending years and 
years teaching the child how and 
why people killed each other in by- 
gone centuries, let us also teach him 
how to live and help his fellowman in 
the present. While we have him 
speculating upon the probability of 
the planet Mars’ being inhabited and, 
if so, the condition of its inhabitants, 
let us also teach him how to think of 


them in the proper proportions so as 
to avoid so much needless waste. of 
energy? Let the problems of arith- 
metic involve the everyday facts of 
farm life and practice. There are 
those among our teachers who pride 
themselves upon their ability to “do” 
every “sum” in “Ray’s Higher,” yet 
who could not, to save their lives, ex- 
plain the meaning of the figures 
“8-2-2” written upon a sack of fertil- 
izer, or work out a balanced ration 
for a dairy cow or a workingman. 
Would not problems embracing such 
subject matter be just as conducive 


to culture, just as suitable for train- - 


ing and disciplining the mind, as 
problems dealing with stocks and 
bonds, brokerage, foreign exchange 
and a hundred other things which 
he will most probably never use in 
all his life? Is not the ability to 
fashion a dress pattern or make a 
well-fitting garment just as sure a 
sign of real culture in a girl as the 
power to draw a picture or paint a 
landscape? When a farmer marries, 
he wants a wife who can perform 
upon the kitchen range as well as 
upon the parlor piano. Mind you, I 
am not disparaging the teaching of 
drawing, painting or music. Indeed, 
I like them. But what man is there 
who would not appreciate more 
highly and enjoy more keenly the 
music made by his wife in the even- 
ing if he has just partaken of a good 




















PROGRESS CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL, PEARL RIVER COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


This School Is Progressive in Spirit as Well as in Name, as It Has Three Teachers, 
Ample Playgrounds, a Demonstration School Farm, a Piano and Victrola, and Is the 


Community Civic and Social Center. 


the realities of life upon the earth, 
and how to better his condition here. 

Of course we need cultural studies 
and studies to develop the thinking 
and reasoning powers, as well as 
practical ones, but why not combine 


supper well prepared by the same 
hands that make the music? 

What we need most of all is a more 
perfect correlation (there is scarcely 
any at all now) between the work of 
the schools and the live, practical, 





relation to life. 





TRAIN THROUGH USEFUL RATHER THAN 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


FUNDAMENTAL need in an educational system is that somebody discover 


and weed out the non-essentials thus leaving more time for things of vital 


We must give less time to reading and re-reading from a pictorial chart “Is 
it an ax >” and more to finding out more about the real ax; lees time to dates in 
history and more to cause and effect; less time to bank discount, partial pay- 
ment and the like and more to finding out how much father lost on a bale of 
cotton and why, less time to the intricacies of grammar and more to acquiring a 
command of simple, forceful English; less time to the geography of Africa and 
more to the natural drainage of the state and the power in her river system, so 
that her own sons may develop it; less time to abstract problems in chemistry 
and physics and more to the composition of soils and clay; more to food values 
and sanitation; more to testing cloth that passes for “all wool” and “pure 
linen”; more to the laws and practical application of that great agent of power, 
electricity, and where and how we can get more of it; less time to copying 
pictures and more to drawing as an expression of ideas; less time to nomen- 
clature in botany and more to plant physiology and hygiene, and the cure of 
plant diseases, and the means of conserving our forests. 

In short, we must economize the child’s time and labor, husband them for 
that which bears most upon his life and the industries of the:state, and then 
use them to the best advantage.—Prof. Wm. C. A. Hammel, North*Carolina 
State Normal and Industrial College. 








(i) SB 
everyday activities and the most 
pressing needs of the farming neigh- 
borhood, . 

Make the school a farm workshop 
where the pupils are taught in the 
most economical and practical way— 
by example, experiment, observation, 
and actual doing, as well as by having 
him recite countless uninteresting 
facts “out of the book.” Finally make 
of the school building and grounds a 
civic center capable of attracting, 
strengthening and uniting all the up- 
lifting forces of the community. 

JOHN H. DAVIS. 
Ripley, Miss. 





MAKE EDUCATION YOUR FARM 
HIRED MAN 





It Is Time We Were Coming to Know 
That True Education Lies in Our 
Ability to Harness Knowledge to 
Life’s Daily Tasks—Second Prize 
Letter 


HILE traveling behind “the 

spring-tooth cultivator the oth- 
er day I got to thinking of that fel- 
low “Education” (the one The Pro- 
gressive Farmer offered a prize for), 
and by the time the last row had been 
turned my train of thought had been 
switched off on what seemed to me 
an entirely new line. 

Maybe I’m running clear off the 
schedule, but just the same it struck 
me that this fellow Education isn’t 
such a high-toned, dignified aristo- 
crat that lots of folks think he is. 
To my way of thinking, Education 
isn’t any boss at all; he’s only Old 
Man Labor’s hired ian, and instead 
of being classed as a white-collared 
dude, ought to be»put in the overall 
division. 

Some folks may be horrified at this 
and charge me. with lese majeste, but 
before the final verdict is brought 
in let them think of something Edu- 
cation has ever done without Labor’s 
help. Labor can exist without Edu- 
cation, but Education can’t do any- 
thing material without Labor. Hence 
I have put the reverse English on 
Education and class him as com- 
moner that’s none too “nicety nice” 
to take a job down on the farm. 

Lots of folks are fooled when they 
try to recognize Education, Such 
think that a glib tongue, fancy flour- 
ishing with a pen, an embalmed mem- 
ory or even an ofatorical outburst 
(likely some other fellow’s thoughts) 
are the real trade marks of Educa- 
tion. Don’t be fooled by substitutes, 

Education is a plain sort of fellow, 
and any farmer can hire him. He 
can be found around the little log 
schoolhouse or you can go to thé col- 
lege campus for him. He can be 
found in good papers, in good books, 
and even can be secured by associa- 
tion with those who have already 
hired him. Education comes in a 
variety of sizes and at different 
prices. To get him, all Labor has to 
do is decide Education is wanted, and 
then pigk out the size and shape that 
suits best. 

The farmer that wants to succeed 
will get Education and put him to 
work on the many problems in chem- 
istry, mathematics, mechanics, eco- 
nomics, biology, entomology, physics, 
geology, etc., that confront every till- 
er of the soil. I'll guarantee Educa- 
tion will like this sort of work, and 
his help will make life lots easier for 
Old Man Labor. 

Education will never let his farmer 
boss ruin land in a few years’ crop- 
ping that Nature has required cen- 
turies to create. Neither will he let 
Labor waste human muscle in doing 
works that cheaper power ought to 
do. There’s lots of other benefits, 
material and mental, Education will 
bring, but space forbids their reitera- 
tion here, 

But as a final testimonial for this 
new kind of hired man, I'd like to say 
Education will work without wages, 
will put in long hours, if necessary, 
and will never quit in the busy seas 
son, ROBERT M. BERRY. 

Mena, Ark. 
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DONT USE 


ALEAKY THRESHER 


A separator that leaks grain in 
the straw-pile is a money waster, 
is wrong in construction, and has 
no business on your job. 


BUY OR HIRE 


Red River Special 


The results of many years of 
continuous improvement, by one 
concern, along one line of en- 
deavor, are concentrated in the 
manufacture of this efficient ma- 


chine. 
TRAINED MINDS BUILD IT 


‘And their brains show in the 
quality of its work. It does what 
it is designed to d i 
and clean it —without waste. 


It SAVES the 


Farmer’s Thresh Bill 


By putting his grain in the sack—not 
the stack—faster, cleaner, better than it 
has ever been done before. It has no 
leaks—is grain-tight, except at the bag- 
ger. There it delivers the goods. 





Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In éontinuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


tt BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
















Special Introductory Offer 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Lots Add 5c a Roll 


Ply Per Square er Roll 75c 
“ 1 “ “ 92c 
: “ 6 ae ss 4a $1.12 


Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same. 


Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Darable 
Samples Free. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is? 
for ashort time only, 

















~ Direct from Factory 
Freight Prepaid 

13 cents per Rod up & 

ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


ra 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices Fxo 
and sample to test. Mailto Dept. 87 


Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, O. 


OUR TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


$1 50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
i scriptions, all sent in together 
—a saving of 33 per cent on each 
subscription. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, | 


if sent together, can get The 
Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if 
for $2. 


Progressive 
A club of three 
sent together, all 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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HOW WE HELD OUR COMMENCE- | 
MENTS THIS YEAR 


This Week’s Prize-winning Letters’ From Our Boys and Girls 





| A FINE COMMENCEMENT INDEED 


(First Prize Letter) 


WISH you could have been in Da- 

vie County at Mocksville on last 
Easter Monday. You would have 
seen over a thousand school children 
from all over the County and lots of 
other people. 

This was our first county com- 
mencement day. The parade started 
about 10:30, led by the Salisbury 
band, and was a mile long. There 
were four floats in the parade. One 
was decorated in purple and white, 
two in red and white, and the fourth 
represented a scene from history, 
Pocahontas saving the life of Captain 
John Smith. This last one won the 
prize for being the best. 

The parade marched to the court 
house and then to the north end of 
town to the old Masonic Picnic 
Ground, where the exercises were 
held. 

There were recitations by the pub- 
lic schools in the morning and by the 
high schools in the evening. Dr. 
Lingle made the address. The Coun- 
ty Superintendent awarded the prizes 
and the members of the County 
Board were the judges. 


The school exhibits were in the 
graded school building. I wish you 
could have seen the drawing, the 


tatting, and the other handiwork. 


“he last thing in the evening was the 
jumping and running. The potato 
race was the funniest of all. 


what our 
called Pine School, 


And now let me tell you 
school did. It is 





| from Mocksville. 


| ade except five. 


teacher and is 10 miles 
There are 52 pupils 
roll, and all were in the par- 
Our school won the 
prize for having the largest per cent 
of pupils in the parade. The prize 
was a teacher’s chair. 

Our had a float. It was a 
large decorated in red and 
white, and had four mules to it. 
There were 47 children, the teacher 
and two drivers riding on it. I tell 
you we felt grand riding along with 
so many people making our pictures. 
Ne took old pieces of white cloth 
and wrapped the wagon frame, then 
took strips of red cloth and wound 
around it. I guess you wonder how 
this looks. Our county superintend- 
ent asked where we got our red and 
white paper to wrap it in. 

Our float was second best. Our 
school represented our township in 
the recitation contest. We did not 
have any exhibit, but we are going to 
have one next year. I enjoyed the 
county commencement and I think 
everybody else did. 

And now I will close by saying 
that I am a Progressive Farmer girl, 
11 years old. My nickname is 
Toby, and I am in the sixth grade. 
[ live on the farm and like to read 
some parts of The Progressive Farm- 
er and will like it better when we get 
the Young Folks’ Page. 

SARAH FRANCES McMAHAN. 

Mocksville, N. C. 


and has one 


on the 


schoxc YI 
wagon 





Fifteen Hundred Boys and Girls in 
This School Parade 

W E DID not haveanything besides 

the usual exercises at our school 

closing this year, but we had an extra 

grand county commencement in 


Moore, so I will tell you about that 
and the part our school took in it. 


Early on the morning of April 16 
the different schools of the County 
assembled on the courthouse square 


and, while the band played merrily, 


the schools formed in line and the 





parade, led by the County Board of 
Education, started at 10:30. In the 
line were 1,500 school children from 
54 schools, and about 85 teachers and 
20 committeemen. 
This line was 





followed by a float 





for the boys and one for the girls 
from Eureka, the Farm Life School. 
Then came a car bearing a huge to- 
mato (guaranteed against blight), and 
this was followed by theee gaily de- 


corated cars filled with pretty girls 
representing the different tomato 
clubs, and last a beautiful decora- 
ted car carrying a large banner, 
“Woman’s Betterment Association, 
for the Improvement of School 
Houses and Grounds.” In this car 


rode the County Betterment officers. 

Each school carried a banner which 
had been made by its teacher and 
larger girls. These made an interest- 
ing study in style, taste and handi- 
work, 

The whole scene was inspiring, and 
showed a deep and growing interest 
in our public schools. 

When the parade arrived at the 
graded school building all the schools 
sang “America,” after which the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in con- 
cert. Then came Prof. J. Henry 
Highsmith, who gave us one of the 
most practical and fitting educational 
addresses that our people have ever 
heard. 

Then came the presentation of cer- 
tificates to over 75 pupils who grad- 
uated from the public schools. 

At 12:30 the 


picnic on the grounds. 


o’clock the declamation and recita- 
tion contests were held, after which 
the athletic events came off. These 
consisted of the 100-yard dash and 
the 220-yard dash for boys, the 100- 
yard dash for girls, high, running and 
broad jump, potato race, and relay 
race. Our school had contestants in 


nearly all the contests. 
I think every county should hold a 
commencement at its county seat ev- 
ery year, for it is a great movement 
toward better schools and besides it 
is nice for the different parts of the 
county to come together and get ac- 

quainted. 
W. J. HARRING 


TON, Jr. 
Cameron, N. C 





WIFEY SCORES 


“Why do you feed every tramp who comes 
along ? They never do any work for you. 

‘No,’’ said his wife, ‘‘but it is quite a 
satisfaction to me.to see a. man eat a meal 


without finding fault with the 


: cooking,’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 








A GOOD THING 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It 
Get Away From You 


“T really feel that it is hardly pos- 
sible to say too much in favor of 
Grape-Nuts as a health food,” writes 
a Chicago woman. 

“For 9 or 10 years I had suffered 
from indigestion and chronic consti- 
pation, caused by the continued use 
of coffee and rich, heavy foods. My 
ailments made life so wretched that 
[ was eager to try anything that held 
out a promise of help. And that is 
how I happened to buy a package of 
Grape-Nuts food last spring. 

“That ended my experiments. 
in Grape-Nuts I found exactly 
I wanted and needed. From the day 
I began to use it I noticed an im- 
provement and in a very few weeks I 
found my health was being restored. 

“My digestive apparatus now works 
perfectly and chronic constipation 
has been entirely relieved. I have 
gained in weight materially, and life 
is a very pleasant thing to me so long 


For 


what 


as I use Grape-Nuts once or twice a 
day. -I have found by experiment that 
if I leave it off for a few days my 


health suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, 
and the secret of it is that he puts his 
patient on Grape-Nuts food—it al- 


ways brings back the power of diges- | 


tion.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Rattle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 

> 
son, 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


schools held a basket | 
And at 2:00} 





ao | 







Wateep roofed 
Stand Sprays 


i. 


Paris Green Arsenate of Lead 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Costs no more waterproofed; and goes 
farther. One spraying usually sufficient 
for an entire season. Not washed off by 
rain. 


Made according to U. S. Government 
formulas regulating the production of 
insecticides and fungicides. As already 
supplied to agricultural departments and 
experimental stations, to which inquirers 
may refer. 


Furnished in Dry Powdered Form or in 
Water Paste. 


Inquire of Your Dealer. 


International Color & Chemical Co. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


























“The man who feeds 





his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 
good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 
Write for Books on Cotton and 


find out how to feed your 
Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Medison Avenue, New York 




















COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 


you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box P F Atlanta, Ga. 














DITCHING 


Made Easy with 
this common sense 
farm ditcher and 
road grader. No 
days J } wheels or levers. oa 
trial, Money- ing to get out of 
back guarantee. Simple-Prac ical. 
Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
und factory prices. Qwensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., incorperated, Box 805 Owenstioro, Ky. 


Bermuda fs.cc%8 


G rass Ss ee d Gent Bermuda io. 

cality in America. 
Bed rock prices. Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free ample. Hundreds of satisiied custom- 
ers in the 


south, te: RG. Stitt & Son 
coming t2~ Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
today. Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 



































Finest grade—high 
ape ation. Ke iis 




















FENCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


“Everwear” wire fence is made of new stecl— 
double galvanized —lasts twice as long. All 

tyles. Can't sag. Freight paid. Guaranteed. 
besteec TO-DAY for free offerand Fence Book P. 
SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., | 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


mira. WE PAY. FREIGHT 
















Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Wouldn’t You Have Loved to Have | -— . 
Ree Tame? .* | OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
EVER before in the annals of 
> Polk had there been a county 


commencement. But our Superin- 
tendent, being deeply interested in 
education, laid the plans for our 
commencement and selected the date, 
March 26, 1915. The exercises to be 
held in the courthouse at Columbus, 
the county seat of Polk. 

A more perfect day never dawned! 
The roads were in good condition 
except for an occasional mud hole 
and a few ruts. About 9 o’clock the 
neighboring schools began to arrive | 
¢$ in their carefully and tastefully de- | 
corated. wagons, waving their ban- 
ners, and the school yells roaring 
from each merry throat, and as each 
school came up they were halted for 
the snapping of their pictures. 





After ail had arrived the students 
were placed in line according to the 
district and number, the Columbus 
High School taking the lead. 

Then began the prettiest feature of 
the day, when with music furnished 
by the Boy Scouts the students be- 
gan marching. After marching around e 
ne caval un Sel ee||1 “The Clemson Agricultural College 
they returned to the courtroom, 4 Gg g 


but before the school children could 











Administration Building 


5 SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 
all be seated the house was full. Then cng ed Sain tained unt alta: 2 liad . err —— eee 

- i : " st equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South, 5¢ cres of lan alue of plant over 
they gathere d in the yard, where $1,300,000. Over 120 teachers, officers and assistants. Number of students, 819. Every county in South Carolina represented. 13 Degree 
there was room for all. The children is pai pri oh courses, 26 Departments ofinstruction. New and modern buildings, equipment and sanitation, Ovér $100,000 expended 


sang “America.” Next was an edu- 
cational address by a very noted man 
from Chicago University, and a song 
“Ho! for Carolina!” 








Location and Environment. 

é, The College is located in Oconee 
| County at the foot ofthe Blue Ridge 
; ye on — homestead of Jano. 
Dinner was served on the campus * ‘ . Calhoun and later of his son-in- 
tl es Re aus aN | : . ; ‘ ** | law; Thos. G. Clemson. The College 

thus proving that while the minds of 4 4s over 800 feet above the sea-level 
the girls were being cultivated by Eecigemenn "texashianane aaa 
books they were being taught to pre- pate or to spend money foolishly are 














pare the food in a dainty manner. reduced toa minimum. 
This dinner was perhaps the grandest Religious Influences. 
& feature of the day for some. The College contributes to the 


i salary of four resident ministers who 
} Conduct divine services and do pas- ff 
toral work at churches and ameng 

the cadets in barracks. There is a 
flourishing Sunday School and Y. M. f& 
C. A. with a salaried secretary, who 


The people then assembled in the 
courtroom, on account of the chil- 
dren's voices not being strong enough 
to be heard in the open air. A con- 

















test was then held, with recitations | rc 7 6g" tiene saree nag 
es yas eT erd, 71 re ations : ° o fe iz 

i sect ia os ac tae é: | Engineering Puildicg Requirements of Admission. 
Se ce patie acs ee i = iia No student will be admitted to the 
and the best declaimer each getting a | “| Freshman Class who is notat least 16 
medal o ; yearsold atthe time ofentrance. 

1. : An honorable discharge from the 

In the adjoining room was the ex- | ‘ ane oot ig college last attended is 

hibits of the various schools, consist- ; 1 


The College no ionger maintains a 

preparatory class, 
Scholarships and Exami<« 
nations. 

The College maintains 168 four 
year scholarshipsin the Agricultural 
and Textile Courses, and 51 in the 
One Year Agricultural Course (Oct, 
ist to June lst), Each scholarship is 
worth $100.00 and free tuition. 

Scholarship and entrance exami- 
nations are held atthe county court 
houses at9 A. M. June 9. Write for 
full information in regard to the 
scholarships open to your county 


ing of free-hand drawing, cut-out 
pictures mounted on cardboard illus- , 
trating stories in the readers, essays 
on many topics, maps and flags, 
“Spelling for One Week,” made in a 
neat book form, “Lives of Our Fam- 
ous Men,” with a short sketch and 
picture, doll quilts, selected seeds, and 
sewing aprons. 

This was a grand day for those in- 























terested in the schools of Polk Coun- Textile School next session, and the laws governing 
a. Sn rer 600 i theiraward. Itis worth your while 
ty. 1ere were over 600 present, and Eas LT SEES “7 to try for one ofthese scholarships. 
we hope to have every school repre- * 3 S ; 2 Those who are notsecking to enter Courses of Study. 
sented next year’ X. Y.Z 3 Tt eae re Sage & fi on schoiarships are advised to stand , 
» < yale de + . $ % eS Sn cond 


manmninieiions é ‘ Agriculture, (8 Courses). Chemistry, 

= at aaa aa —— ats yer Tege | 7: Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 

the fall. Credit will be given for yn Engineering, Textile Engineering. 

any leximinallons passed at the, Apenitestual Engineer iy. wuts. One- 

un . . — 

= y seat Year Ceurse in Agriculture. (For young 
Cost. « farmers 18 years old or over. Begins October 

The cost for any of the thirteen istand ends Junelst.) Four Weeks Course 

regular four-year courses or theTwo- for Farmers, August 9 to September 4. 

Year Textile Course is $141.90perses- Four-Weeks Course in Cotton G 

sion. Thisamount covers uniforms, August 9to September 4. 

board, room, heat, light, water, laun- Next session opens September 8, 1945. 

dry and all fees except tuition, For Catalog, Scholarship Bianks, e 

Tuition is $40.00 additional to those _ Write to 


who are able to pay. 4 GG 
The cost ofthe One-Year Agricul- W. M. RI Ss, President 


a tural comes is gi .95. This smonnt Ciemson College, * Ss. C. 
= =2] covers the same items as are listed Do not delay, you may be crowded out. 
Chemical Laboratories above. | 


Six Interesting School Contests 


NSTEAD of a County Commence- 

ment, we had six contests. The 
first was the spelling contest held in 
Bessemer City. The medal was won 
by Bessie Freeze, of Belmont, who 
\ competed with six other spellers. 











The second contest was the oral 
; reproduction of stories, which was 
held in Gastonia, and the medal was 
won by a girl from Bessemer City. 
Our representative was Nell Hall. eed bee, FE] 
The third contest was the short 

story contest held here. The short 
stories had been sent to Charlotte to 
be judged, and after the stories had 
been read Prof. Wray, of Gastonia, 
opened the envelope which contained ‘ i . sane Oe a ea Sy 

the winner, and it happened to be a oS Re Ss f, a — 
boy from Belmont. His story was 3. are an Careful 
“The Fox’s Last Venture.” = Home like MERIDIAN COLLEGE i 


Sapervision ; Literary, Music, Bible, and the Sunday 


























— 
Winterville High School, 
Pitt County, Winterville, N. C. 


Prepares boys and girls for Col- 
lege and the University. 























TI . | I b Sones  mobew y Cours a given. Hire ed 
1e tour conte "4 5 ate of experiencc men and womeno Tis- 
oe ee from ee In the Health-Giving Pine Hills of Mississipp! of experienced men snd women ot So 
Holle d y A select Private College with Preparatory and College courses, Commercial Course, omitien,, bee are mene eee Be 
olley was the winner. Modern Buildings end equipments; beautiful60-acre campus and recreation grounds; fish ponds, peer . 
The fifth contest w tl _— swimming pools. Fine Athletics. Anideal home school for boy or girl, where they are looked . 
. as the recita- | faftermorally, mentally and physically with the bestofChristian home influence and care. A For catalog and particulars, address 
tion contest, held at Mt. Holley. A | J arge wellequipped Conservatory of Music, Oratory and Art. Also Domestic Science 
girl from there won out over the rest. ye cc. ieee ae ond Summer. Comssc. Write for pps sensor acorn pone F.C. NYE, B.A., Principal. 
The last contest was the declama- ° . N, A. M., LL. D., ‘ . MERIDIAN, MISS. 
tion contest, held at Dallas. The win- 











from €4 counties in North Carolina, and from 
SENEMA GARRISON. 7other States. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. _ 


OLLEGE 
| Belmont, N. C. R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. . rE SCHOOL ¢ Me 





ner was Davidson Hall, from Bel-) Wap Hill Cobble ge srw se 'voume men and women last year {hie Haute eRINO ce 
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Our Educational Directory 














The University of North Carolina 
1915 


MAXIMUM SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE STATE 














Rural Life Conference, July 5—12 


High School Conference, July 12—17 
SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, June 17—August 17 
Regular Session (1915-1916) opens September 14. 
Thorough preparation for the wid- 


est efficiency and usefulness for all 
ambitious young North Carolinians, 


Write to the University when you need help. 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, CHAPEL HILL. 











ELON COLLEGE 


North Carolina. For Both Men and Women. 
Christian Character First and Always. 


Character—Health—Culture—Scholarship—Beauty—Clean Athletics. 


Extremely Moderate Rates. Delightful Location. Every Modern Convenience. Deep 


well water. A quarter century witbout a single case of dangerous sickness. Two gym- 
masiums. No hazing. 


A Distinguished Bostonian Writes: “Of all the colleges I have visited in six years 
as International Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon College seems to be 
the most genuimely Christian.” —Karl Lehman. 


», Marshall A. Hudson, Founder of the Baraca-Philathea Movement testifies: 
I found in Elon College what I never found quite so prominently before, a spiritual attitude 

and a desire to learn of spiritual things. I congratulate Elon upon her splendid spiritual 

atmosphere.” Write Now for Catalog and Full Information to Box 67. 


President W. A. HARPER, Elon College, North Carolina 
Enroliment Limited to Four Hundred. 


S 














- 








—For—— 


Greensboro College women 


One of the few A-grade Colleges for Women in the State. 

Four years’ Course leading to A.B. degree in Literary Department and 
B.M. in Music Department. Modern buildings and equipment. Superior 
Music Department, including Piano Pedagogy. Departments of Art, Ex- 
pression, Business, Home Economics and Education, under able and ex- 
perienced teachers. Religious advantages good. Expenses for one year, 
regular literary course, $253.00. Preparatory Department under separate 
corps of teachers. Fall Term Opens September 8, 1915. 








For further information and illustratrated catalog, apply to 
REV. S. B. TURRENTINE, D.D., Pres. Dept. P, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
a 
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“GUILFORD COLLEGE 


OLDEST COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE IN THE STATE 
THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 


Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
For Catalog and further information address 
THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 


—~ 
1915 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


TWO COUNTRY SCHOOLS THAT 
ARE MAKING GOOD 


In Both Cases the Teachers Realize 
the Need for Adapting the School 
to Community Life 





WAS much interested recently in 

a visit to Carter Rural School in 
Halifax County. Only a few years ago 
I passed this place and there was no 
sign of a school building. To-day, 
not only do they have one of the best 
well-painted, one-room buildings in 
the county, but the trees, (except the 
shade trees) and stumps have been 
removed, the land broken and plant 
beds prepared; all the work having 
been done by teacher and students, 
except one small corner of very 
rough land which was broken by an 
old colored woman and her ox. They 
have a small strawberry patch, beds 
of garden vegetables, flowers and 
shrubbery, and in the rear of the 
building a larger plot of land for 
corn. 

On entering the building I found 
near the door a bulletin board upon 
which were posted clippings of spec- 
ial interest, and valuable agricultural 
information taken from the _ best 
farm papers and bulletins. 

Going into the school room proper, 
I found new patent desks, shades at 
the windows, pictures upon the walls, 
and a number of things to make the 
room look attractive. There was the 
sand box for the small children; and 
upon the teacher’s desk numerous ob- 
jects modeled from the clay taken 
from the roadside. One was made to 
feel at once that he was in a real 
country school. Upon the walls were 
paper chains, each.chain represent- 
ing a pupil. For each day the child 
was present a link of pretty colored 
paper was added, but for each day 
the child missed a link of ordinary 
newspaper appeared. Of course the 
children were anxious to be repre- 
sented by a pretty colored chain and 
the question of attendance was 
solved. 

All through the school was that 
live interest evidenced by the bright 
sparkle in the eyes of the children. 
They were interested because their 
teacher was interested. Miss Moss 
said to me, “All this work on the 
school ground is accomplished with- 
out my telling the children to do 
things. I go to work on the garden 
or flower beds and the children are 
anxious to help. When we have fin- 
ished we play the games together.” 
It was marvelous to see with what 
childish glee all the boys and girls, 
old and young, would enter into the 
numerous games Miss Moss _ had 
taught them. They seemed willing to 
do anything suggested by their teach- 
er, because they realized she was a 
as much interested in their games as 
|in their books. She has long since 
|let those children understand that 
all education is not to be found be- 
tween the covers of books, but she is 
teaching them in terms of life, the 
lives of plants and animals of the 
neighborhood. She has determined 
to ruralize this one rural school, and 
the patrons are as well pleased as the 
children. A new day has dawned in 
this community because a real teach- 
er with a vision reigns in this “little 
white school house upon a hill.” 


148 


Not far distant from this place in 
Edgecombe County is another real 
rural school. This one has three 
rooms and three teachers—more 
nearly the type we are striving for. 
I refer to the Dixie School of which 
Miss Moore is principal. This school 
is in one of the most progressive 
sections of Edgecombe County, sev- 
eral miles in the country from Rocky 
Mount. I was informed that only a 
few years ago the land in this com- 
munity could be bought at from $10 
to $20 per acre. 

Good roads now traverse this com- 
munity. Instead of the piney woods 
of a few years ago, good farms with 
comfortable homes dot the landscape 
along the road. Miss Moore has de- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


termined to depart from the too fre- 
quent practice of making such schools 
poor copies of the city graded 
schools, and she, too, is teaching her 
people from life and things, not alto- 
gether from books. They have a 
school farm at which the children 
and parents meet and prepare the 
soil, plant, cultivate, and harvest the 
crops; and along with the work min- 
gle some of that old-time social life 
which characterized the country dis- 
tricts during the day of the home- 
steader. 

This farm is so conducted as to be 
profitable, and with the proceeds the 
school term is lengthened, or better 
equipment added. Sometime ago the 
principal wrote me for some seed 
corn with which to plant this farm. 
In her letter were these words, “We 
have good corn in this community 
but if there is any better we want it. 
We are after the best.” She is de- 
termined that her school and every 
thing connected with it shall be the 
best. 

At this school we have a live poul- 
try club, and several members of the 
corn club. There is a rural tone tothe 
school. The purpose of the teachers 
is to make this school responsive to 
every need in that community, and 
the reputation of the “Dixie School” 
has spread far and near. The men 
of the neighborhood refer with par- 
donable pride to “our school and our 
teacher.” The land in this same com- 
munity is not for sale even at $100 
and more per acre. The young men 
are settling upon the farms, and are 
happy and contented. All these 
changes are largely traceable to the 
influence of this school, 

T. E. BROWNE. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
PREVENT MALARIA 

















Simple, Safe, Sure, and Cheap Means 
of Preventing Malaria 


O ONE need have malaria or 
“chills or fever,” no matter where 
he lives, nor how many other people 
around him fall sick from this dis- 
ease. All that is necessary is to take 
a five grain capsule of quinine every 
day during the mosquito season. 
This will not cause even the slightest 
discomfort or ringing in the ears. It 
has been used by the people in Italy 
and the Panama for years without 
the slightest ill effect in any particular. 
For places having an undue amount 
of malaria, chat is, where there is a 
lot ef mosquitoes and many people 
sick of malaria, it is best to increase ° 
this daily dcse to 7% grains, or 5 
grains for one day and 10 grains the 
next, 

By means of quinine surprising re- 
sults have been obtained every place 
it has been used. In Italy the num- 
ber of cases of malaria was reduced 
from 14,084 per year to 5,435 per year 
and then to 3,853 per year, only those 
falling sick who neglected to take the 
quinine. 

The cost of such preventive meas- 
ures is surprisingly small. At 50 
cents an ounce for quinine, the pres- 
ent retail price, one may stay free 
from malaria for about a half a cent 
a day. 

Of course such small doses of qui- 
nire are not expected to cure malaria 
once it has started. It is only in- 
tended as a preventive. Such pre- 
ventive measures should be begun in 
malarial sections at the beginning 
of the mosquito season and continued 
until frost—North Carolina Board of 
Health. 





GET IT NOW 


Th wide-awake teacher in 
schools should make it 
immediately from the 


our rural 
a point to secure 
United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture at Washington, Bulle- 
tin No, 132, on Correlating Agriculture With 
Public School Subjects in the Southern 
States. 

The suggestions are vital, specific, well 
organized and entirely usable. The possi- 


bilities for helping our agricultural situation 
and interesting our country boys and girls 
in farm life by means of the plan outlined 
in this bulletin are too great to be missed. 
Gend for it at once.—E, C, Branson, 
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, OUR SCHOOL BEFORE AND 
AFTER 
Cannot Your Community Do as Well 
As This One in Texas Did ?—Third 
Prize Letter 


UR public school and site consist- 

ed of an acre of land and an old 
“two-room shanty” which has been 
used for school purposes for over 40 
years. This supposed-to-be school- 
house was in a very dilapidated con- 
dition and weather-worn. It hadn’t 
been painted for years. Nobody 
seemed to care to do anything for it, 
until our trustees and some of our 
community leaders made _ prepara- 
tions to have our school district in- 
corporated. We had a great success 
with this. When we had the district 
incorporated, we made preparations 
for an election, in which we were 
badly defeated, for the purpose of 
levying a special school tax to raise 
a fund for school improvements. 

After our first defeat we set to 
work harder than ever, and as soon 
as the law permitted we held another 
election for the same purpose, with 
better results, but still defeated. 

Now seeing that we couldn’t get 
any funds by taxation, we decided to 
try to raise them from contributions. 
A committee was appointed and it 
set to work at once. The most en- 
thusiastic school men were visited 
first, some of whom contributed as 
much as $150, and from this down, 
according to their means. In this 
way men who were active workers 
against the tax gave them a liberal 
support. The total amount contrib- 
uted was nearly $3,000. 

Now with contributions of nearly 
$3,000, the trustees felt sure that they 
could build a new schoolhouse and 
enlarge the present site. So building 
committees were appointed, and here 


is what they planned and carried 
out: 
The site was enlarged to three 


acres on which was built a nice five- 
room schoolhouse of bungalow style. 
It has three rooms 24x30, and two 
cloak rooms 6x24, and a gallery 12x30 
feet. The rooms are.equipped with 
fresh air ventilating heaters, which 
keep the room warmer than the or- 
dinary heaters and at the same time 
supply the room with plenty of fresh 
air. All of the air that comes in 
through the ventilator is warmed be- 
fore it gets to the room. 

The school also has” a library of 
about 300 books, and is supported by 
The Industry Literary Society, com- 
posed of the school children. It is 
also equipped with.a sliding door, so 
that two rooms can be converted 
into one, for entertaining large 
crowds on_ special occasions, as 
school entertainments, etc. The 
blackboards are of very good quality, 
and so are a lot of other things that 
are too numerous to mention. 

The playground has a_ baseball 
diamond, a tennis court, and a place 
to play croquet, and yet there’s a 
nice space left for other games. 

We have drilled a deep well, which 
supplies the school children with 
cool fresh water at all times. 

Sixty sycamore trees have been 
planted, and will beautify the site and 
also help to keep the children cool 
during the hot days. 

WALTER RINN. 

Industry, Texas. 





MAKE THE SCHOOL A SOCIAL 
CENTER 


Clarence Poe, the Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, recently delivered an able ad- 
dress on “The Rural Community,” in which 
he sets forth the great need of the rural 
community or social center and social life. 

Fhe social center must be the _ school. 
There all the meetings of the community 
should be held, and from this center should 





| Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Steno- | 


radiate all the factors for building up each 
community, and cementing its people to- 
gether: Farmers should hold their meetings; 
the community fair should be there and it 
should be the home of the girls’ canning 
clubs, the boys’ pigs clubs, and the boys’ 
corn clubs. The athletic sports, the debat- 
ing or literary societies should hold meet- | 


ings there.—Anderson Intelligencer. 





The Progressive Farmer for one year, to- 
gether with our big three-sheet map, live- 
stock chart and veterinary guide for only 
$1.25. 
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CULTURE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Employment 


Music, and Home Economics. 


special courses. 


grounds. 


q Dormitories rurnished by the State. 


laundry, tuition, and text-books—$195.00 a year. 
pledge themselves to become teachers. 


Summer term begins June 1, 1916. 








The North Carolina 
State Normal & Industrial College 


OFFERS TO WOMEN 
A Liberal Education 
Equipment for Womanly Service 
Professional Training for Remunerative 


q Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Pedagogy, ; 


q Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, House- 
hold Art and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. 


q Teachers and Graduates of other colleges provided for in both regular and 


q Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, 
literary society halls, gymnasium, music rooms, teachers’ training school, in- 
firmary, model laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation 


Board at actual cost. ‘ 
Tuition free to those who [ff 


q Fall term opens September 15, 1915. Spring term begins January 24, 1916 


For catalogue and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President. 
GREENSBORO, N. 


* 


SELF-SUPPORT 


Expenses—board 
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WHITSETT INSTITUTE 


WHITSETT, GUILFORD CouNTY, NorTH CAROLINA 


A Leading Boarding School for Two Hundred and Fifty Students. Prepares for College, 
for Business, for Teaching, or for Life, Reasonable Rates. Established 1888, 
the: healthful Piedmont region near Greensboro, N. 0. 
For Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., address the Fresident. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D., WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Warrenton High School 
WARRENTON, N. C. 


Noted for its efficiency in college 
preparation, attractive home life, 
parent-like supervision, and care- 
ful individual instruction. Holds 
to the classics, but teaches the 
sciences according to present day 
requirements. Limited, select, 
economical. Opening day Sept. 
7th, 1915. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 














Cost little to 


Study Veterinary 
Medicine—It Pays. learn. Enter this 
fall and complete 


the course in Three Winters, Positively the 

last year to enter any accredited college for 

three year course. Enroll now and save 

@ year. Write for free catalogue. 
Cincinnati Veterinary College 

3145 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohie. 








Special Summer 
Rates 
ARE NOW ON 


. 2 2 
hinaliieine LZ : 


typy, Typewriting and English Courses. Send 
for catalog and full information. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 


When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 


We train for Business Employment and Success. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money, We will. gladly, 
make &@ special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, 
attended to. 


one money order—and it’s all 


May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Hogs Can Starve on Corn 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experi- 
ments show they have literally starved to death. The Agricultural Experiment stations teach that a balanced ration 
for hogs should centain 1 1b. of protein to every 5 Ibs. of fat and carbohydrates. But corn only contains about 1 
pound of protein to every 8 pounds of fat and carbohydrates, Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and best form of 
protein you can get—costs less than 3c a pound as compared with about 5c for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 


Feed Them Cotton Seed Meal! 


If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion of about 2 parts 
corn and 1 part Cotton Seed Meal, it gives a ration, which—with ordi- 
nary grazing—almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for a 
balanced hog feed. The Texas Swine Breeders’ Association in 
their formal report, say: ‘It’s the most economical ration of which 
we have any record.’’ Hogs fed on it seem immune to ills that 

hogs are heir to. 


Free Book on Feeding 


It’s like throwing away moncy to pay from 5c to 15¢ a pound 
for protein when Cotton Seed Meal gives it to you for 3c. 
Write now for our valuable book on feeding formulas that 








“Profitable Livestock 
tions and articles by National Authorities. It’s free. 











Jewel Dairy Feed 


Mail coupon for copy of our new 44-page book on 
aising.’’ Contains illustra- 












MAIL THIS+-----" 


MR. M. W. SAVAGE, Pres., International Sugar Feed Co. (71) & 
t.22 Memphis, Tenn. 
Send free copy of ‘‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising’’ and free sam- 
ples of your feeds. Quote prices if no International dealer in my vicinity. 6% 
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Guaranteed to dei more and 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GOOD MONEY IN RAISING 
HORSES AND’ MULES 





With More Brood Mares and Better 
Sires the Southern Farmer Will 
Find Good Profit in Supplying Our 
Home Demand 


P NHE permanently successful farm- 
er generally works made-to-or- 
der horses or mules. In a word, 

he raises his own stock. Why? Be- 


cause in this way he knows his ani- 
mals. He is annually realizing an ad- 


and good money, in the mule business 
for any farmer who will embark in it 
on a small scale and expand with his 
business. 


Higher Prices Coming 


; oon European war will ultimately 
send the price of horses sky-high, 
despite the fact that during recent 
months horses have been selling on 
a low market. The country over, the 
advice which experienced horsemen 
are giving to farmers is, “Breed your 
mares to good stallions or jacks and 
raise colts or mules this year of all 
years.” 


farm. Of course the mare should be 


worked lightly, and she should be! 


carefully fed and handled. 


On the large farm it often pays to 


keep about one team of geldings to 
every ‘two or three teams of mares, 
in order that the mares may be fav- 
ored during the periods of foaling and 
when they have colts by their sides. 
The small scale farmer, however, as 
a general rule will not be able to keep 
so many horses. It will be most pro- 
fitable for him to keep mares and to 
plan his work so that the mares will 
foal at a time when the horses are 





ten under dry weather conditions 
sorghum has proven to be a much 
more profitable crop for silage than 
corn. 

In Wallace’s Farmer there was re- 
cently an article, “Sweet Sorghum for 
Silage,” giving the result of three 
years’ experiments with corn, sweet 
sorghum and kaffir, with the result 
that the sweet sorghum is far ahead 
of either corn or kaffir in yield per 
acre and in final results in feeding 
calves, with cottonseed meal added to 
the silage. 

The average in tons per acre, for 
the three years was: 











show how to save money. Written by a big practical geen ee, from a ope “a not in ubpent G@emand for feld work. ¢ 
farmer. is able to produce a surplus which, 1 ‘ 
PUBLICITY BUREAU of the required market character, will A farmer with four good young 
F ; : mares weighing around 1,350 pounds 
. SNTER-STATE COTTON SEED bring him top price. : ‘ 
Yes CRUSHERS’ ASS’N The average farm horse only works apiece should raise ng ey colts 
Bie ‘ . a year, 7 S 
hy 808 Main St., Dallas, Texas. about 150 days a year. If the labor ca. us a gga gue 
of the animal is worth 80 cents per | 66 : — ; 
day, his gross income will amount to worth between $200 and $250 apiece. 
t oes ly $120. It will cost about Their yearling colts should sell for 
$75 to feed ant care a the horse at least $75 per head. This Gane 
during the year. Where account is $200 per an cae ae dene iF ae 
taken of the interest on the invest- sults wees cela : 
ment, depreciation, insurance and ; as GEO. A. DACY 
kindred maintenance charges, the net Wenke Vis ata s 
profit per horse per farm is not large. aus . 
However, if the farmer keeps good : 
grade mares of the heavy draft type, Sorghum a Good Silage Crop Under 
if he mates the animals with prolific, Certain Conditions 
prepotent, sizable and “typy” regis- 7” j ; 
tered stallions of the heavy draft [JN1 EREST in forage crops 1S grow- 
breeds, he will annually be raising a ing with our Southern farmers. 
: colt crop that will materially bolster They are inquiring what crops will 
Makes Twice as Much Milk for $1 up the horse income. In many sec- 8!ve to them the greatest returns in 
Feed ye llickedued geod stm “4 caadagas tions of the South it will be advis- actual ge Peg has ge =. 
Saanaret ot Cheaper salle production. ble for the farmer to breed his Principal crop tor silage, and under 
Mix 3b f Jewel Feed with 1 bag of cottonseed a = ce ; . 
meal or cif meal, Save big money—get more milk— mares to a dependable, well-boned ns cig bye! orgy Ba 
meep your cows in better health. Mammoth jack of good conformation, tinue to remain at the head of the 
Ask dealer for International Jewel Dairy s J 4 : ion, |. S i 
Feed. Taste on op sree . sae young and well bred. With good per > oe for this oe a But Se 
mene Hevet WAS 2 NOMS imiked OF Teaty-mixe lings selling for about $75, year- Other localities, especially where the 
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iat conenty — ats lings bringing around $110, two-year- rainfall is below the average, other 
olds at $150, and mature mules selling CTOPS than corn are being considered, i 
for upwards of $250, there is money, and experiments have shown that of- so 


better work with less power 










Let us suppose that the farmer does — SOrShum .....20.06 16.93 tons per acre 
than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That not raise his own workstock. He xamr {i {1p ttc1t! ie pear ond pov 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the either buys animals of a neighbor, 


Appleton Silo Filler willdo. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 

Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steec] knives, spiraled to give clean 


shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2)4 inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 


Each acre yielded in carbohydrates 


of the local horse dealer, or else he 
as follows: 


journeys to the city and purchases Sivaat , 247.6 a 

° x eee Swees, SOPROUIM: besides cies ee 7,247.6 pounds 
on the city market or he picks up COPE cee es vies sicievwclet vies oe 5,013.5 pounds 
pavement-sore horses or SECONO-NANG TERE cc Sicdiweccgiet sce sees 5,628.4 pounds 


animals otherwise blemished, which 





lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower, on 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle. 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 








APPLETON 


~ Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc.; 


full of silage and silo facts of 
Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., Batavia, lll. real value. Sent free—writel 





P APEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS take % less power, make 

high quality silage, and elevate to unusual heights 
with ease. They outlast all others. The higher the silo and the harder 
the conditions, the more the “*Papec’’ is needed. Capacities 3 to 30 
tons per hour, in sizes from 4H. P. up. Thousands in use. Send 


postal today for free catalog illustrating and describing “The Won- 
derful Papec.’”’ Your gas engine will run it. 
PAPEC MACHINE CoO., Box Shortsville, N. Y. 


21 IT THROWS 
29 Convenient Distributing Pothts in U.8,~- 


ANDO BLOWS 














IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The South is destined to be the breeding grounds of America. Your mild winters, long 
growing season and abundant grasses and pasture lands make it possible and the d d 
for more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. 


English Shires, Clydosdales, Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen- 


Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworths and Berkshires. 


x) & For twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting and buying 
- = for American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of Eng- 
TRS, land. Commissionme. Can furnish best of references, 


GEO. ELLIS, M.R.C.V.S., GLOSSOP, neer M hester, England 























The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 





he obtains at sacrifice prices. 

Usually the farmer pays full price 
for the horse he buys unless he finds 
a bargain in the case of some one 
who is hard up and must sell. By 
all odds it is best to buy locally rath- 
er than to patronize the city stables 
or market. The farmer can obtain 
definite information about local 
horses. The animals he buys in the 
city are mere gambles. He puts his 
guess against the sellér’s “know”, 
and usually the buyer comes out at 
the small end of the horn unless he 
is particularly experienced in horses 
and trading. 

The actual labor of mares which 
is lost due to their foaling colts is 
relatively small in view of the ulti- 
mate value of the young animals. It 
will pay the farmer to breed his mare 
rather late in the season after the 
rush of spring work is over, so that 
they will foal the following spring 
after the bulk of the early farm work 
has been finished. Mares in foal do 
best where they are worked judi- 
ciously and by an experienced team- 
ster right up té&the time of foaling. 
Two or three weeks after foaling 
the mare will again be in good con- 
dition to work. This will be at a 
time when not much heavy work is 
being done on the average Southern 


to calves, with cottonseed meal: 


Sweet sorghum ........e+0.% 1,745 pounds gain 
Corn ee ae ai ee ae 1,353 pounds gain 
OIRO 576)5, a6 Siadava wipseial a asta 1,128 pounds gain 


Corn silage made the largest gain 
per ton fed and sorghum made the 
smallest gain per ton of silage fed; 
but the increased yield per acre of 
the sorghum over corn and over kaf- 
fir made the sorghum decidedly the 
most profitable crop for silage at 
the Kansas Station. The College, ac- 
cording to the article, recommends a 
leafy variety of sorghum, such as Or- 
ange, or other large growing varie- 
ties, so as to get the largest yield 
possible. The varieties that suit best 
in Kansas may not be the ones best 
adapted to other localities where cli- 
matic and other conditions are differ- 
ent from those in Kansas. The feed- 
ers of silage in the different states 
must determine for themselves, or 
better still, let the experiment sta- 
tions try out the different varieties 
and test them against corn and other 
crops to determine the most econom- 
ical crops to grow for silage. 

It is now time to decide on the 
crops that are to be used for filling 
the silo, which is my reason for call- 
ing attention to the results of the 
Kansas experiments. 


Raleigh, N.C. T. B. PARKER. 


Increase from one acre of silage fed | 
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MA Se AVIA RDOAT HET 
Saturday, June 26, 1915] 


500 Pounds 
in 
One Pound 


A Single Pound of 


Nitra-Germ 


will richly fertilize an acre of 
land. When crops of peas, beans, 


clover, alfalfa and other legumes 
are inoculated with these scien- 
tifically raised and sturdy germs, 
the soil obtains an unequalled 
Nitrate richness in the Nitrogen 
they derive from the air. 


If you want to enrich your lands 
and save fertilizer expense, write 
us today for full information. 


Nitra-Germ Company, 
Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 
Attractive Offer for Agents. 


The Bull Tractor $585. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
GRAIN HARVESTING? 


If it is wet with only afew dry days, 
how will you get in your crop? If the 
weather is so hot and dry that mules can’t 
stand it, what then? 

The Bull answers these questions. 

_ Works 24 hours a day and never gets 
tired. 
_, Harvest your crop just when you want 














it to. 
We have the hitch for any binder. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
Carolina Tractor Co., 


; Charlotte, N. C. 


ORR Sid Sean bp eons cahcceeEecepemedas 


Agents wanted in territory in which 








L we are not represented. 


ROYAL HAY 












Mm ONE HORSE 
Bm, TWO HORSE 
OR POWER 


You can ‘make one of our presses pay 
for itself quick. 
space — finds a ready market and gets a 
better price. We build a press that will 
suit you — our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling about ca- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent freeon request. 
CHATTANOOGAIMPLEMENT & MFG.CO. 


JNO. 1 Boyce GTATIAGN- CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Agricultural 
Burnt Lime 


EASY TO APPLY. 
QUICK RESULTS. 
CHEAPER THAN IN ANY OTHER FORM. 


THE INCREASED YIELD WILL PAY ALL 
EXPENSES THE FIRST YEAR. 


For prices and information write 
Limestone Products Corporation, 
SHAWSVILLE, VA. 








J 
HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 















Copechy ° 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
. cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Columbia, S. 
Address nearest point. 






Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
Qert. Send posta’ today 





If you have livestock to sell, 
time ‘to advertise. 
interest in 
now. 


now is the 
There was never more 
livestock husbandry than right 
Get into the game and get your share. 





Baled hay saves barn | 
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FIFTY NEW SILOS GOING UP IN 
IREDELL 





How Does This Compare With Your 
County, Mr. Subscriber? — Read 
About Advantages of Silos 


T SEEMS that we made a mistake. 

Recently in writing of a visit to 
Iredell County we reported Demon- 
stration Agent Dull as saying that 
Iredell would build 25 new silos this 


summer. It seems that we should 
have said 50 as we find him saying in 
last week’s Landmark: 


“If you are doing dairy work and 
have not already begun to plan for a 
silo, begin now so you may have a 
crop especially for filling it. Then 
too, you should plan to codperate 
with your neighbors in buying the 
material and cutter and in building 
and filling the silo. Fifty farmers 
have already begun planning to build 
and have been asking for informa- 
tion and are ready to codperate in 
the work. If you have eight or ten 
cattle you need a silo. Better join 
the band, and let us help you plan 
and build the silo.” 


Furthermore Mr. Dull goes on to 
say: “Our farmers are learning that 
by the usual method of handling corn 
40 per cent of its food value is not 
saved and in years like the last one a 
much greater per cent is wasted. 

‘Besides saving what would other- 
wise be wasted the 


silo keeps the | 





feed in a much more palatable and | 


easily digested condition. 
feed 
the winter season when the milk sup- 


Summer | 
is thus maintained throughout | 


ply ordinarily decreases and when ! 


prices of dairy products are at their 
best. Winter feeding is more expen- 
sive and less productive because the 
less palatable dry, concentrated feeds 
are generally depended upon. Be- 
cause of its succulence, silage has a 
beneficial effect on the digestive sys- 
tem, Two and one-half to three tons 
of silage are equivalent in feeding 
value to a ton of hay and may be 
stored in less than half the space re- 
quired by the latter. More cattle can 
be kept on a given amount of land 
with silage, and there is the addi- 
tional advantage that after the crop 
is stored the feeder is in no way de- 
pendent upon the weather conditions. 
“A few other advantages of silage 
may be given in brief: It keeps stock 
thrifty all winter and enables cows to 
produce milk and butter more eco- 
nomically. It is more conveniently 
handled than dry fodder and leaves 
no aggravating corn stalks in the ma- 
nure. Palatable food is made of stuff 
that would otherwise not be eaten. 
Feed may be put up at a time when 
drying is next to impossible. 
is the most economical 
for short pastures. during 
dry periods of summer.” 


the hot 





One Brood Sow Pays $431 Profit 


HE Reidsville Review, in report- 
ing’ a farmers’ meeting in Rock- 
ingham County, gives this item 


showing how livestock pays: 

“Mr. D. W. Johnson drove home 
arguments that have been made as 
to the profitableness of livestock on 
the farm. He gave the history of 
just one brood sow that in five years 
has netted him $431, and the remark- 
able thing is that he still has his sow 
and that she is right on the job with 
fair promise of handing him another 
$60 or $75 during the late spring. He 
told of the great possibility in the 
Northwest, a country that flows in 
milk and honey and money, and said 
that after*making a trip through the 
dairy farming districts of Illinois and 
Wisconsin last winter it was mighty 
hard for him to make up his mind to 
ever come back to Rockingham. ‘But 
I know,’ said he, ‘that we can do bet- 
ter here than the Wisconsin farmers 
have done. We have a better cli- 
mate, just as good land, and I am go- 
ing to have more livestock on my 
farm, more manure for my soil, more 
money, I believe, than I ever had be- 
fore.” 





Silage | 
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supplement | 





| Tamworths. 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











saddle Horses. 





It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 





a 
150 Stallions and Mares 
Imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 
7 Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 


thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 


Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


White Marsh, Va. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS GRADE CATTLE 


Have demonstrated their ability to top the best markets of America and 
win the bulk of the best prizes at the world’s leading shows for more than 
These facts are reason enough why you should make use of 
Sunny Home Farm is recognized as the home of 
one of the good herds of the breed, and the owners as conservative, honest 
This fact is reason sufficient why you should 
ask them to book your order for a bull calf for fall delivery. Also a few ‘‘top” 
Duroc-Jersey boar pigs and a limited number of Shronvshire rams. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Virginia. 


20 years. 
pure-bred Angus bulls. 


“Live and Let Live” men. 


Don’t wait until the year’s supply is exhausted. 


Write 





“DO IT TODAY” 








AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION {hroreh compctent 


tives offer to locate, select or advise in regard to purchases of reliable Showa 
i exter Park Avenue, 


§ our literature on the breed. 


Field Representa - 
Ask for 
HICAGO, ILL. 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
psec HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Poland China and 
Mammoth Black Hogs | 
Poland China 4 to 6 months old, 
Mammoth Blacks 8 weeks old, 
Now Ready at Great Bargains. 
Order early to get choice. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. €. 














HEREFORDS 


Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best qua- 
lity for sale. Largest registered herd in the South’ 
Write us your wants. 

Htner Brothers, Eminence, Kentuckys 


HOLSTEINS 





_— 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Rosemary 7th—191818 


A large and fine Berkshire sow and ten fine pigs - 
rowed May 14, 1915. Price for the 10 pigs $65.00, for t 

sow and pigs “915. 00. Crated and delivered to eucon 
office here. To any one interested pig mail pedigree 
of sow and sire of the pigs. oer of the best breeding. 
7 splendid Berkshire pigs, 2 males, 5 females, sired by 
sow of Ster Value (that sold fer $4,000) out of a line-bred 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow sow. This breed- 
ing is the best. You can get the best Berkshire from 


this advertisement. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 
WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS : 
Duroc-Jerseys: Boars?! Boars!! Purple 


bred; cafeteria fed; reg- 
istered and guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 days, 
or until we sell50. Better get yours early. Large 
litters by mature sows. 


w. e A . 


O. I. C. HOGS 


RAP DARD AAA AAR 
PURE-BRED 0.1. C. PIGS of the 
hest breeding. Special price on 2- 
months-old pigs. 140 head to sel- 
ect from. eats for description. 
A few bred gilts. 


R 2, Bedtora City, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 


PPAR 




















Cruso, N. C. 








W. I. OWEN, 
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— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b, Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C.) 
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| 12 months old. 


| Fairland Stock Farm, 


| 





P<, HOLSTEINS 


We have for sale a number of the sons of King Se 
Pontiac Alcartra 2nd, the son and namesake of John 


Johnson Bible sotbediited 
, nnn Heights, Tenn. 














JERSEYS ae 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop.,\ Newton, N, C, 











SHORTHORNS 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 


KESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
HORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 











The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 





Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


u. @. SAUNDERS 
Lexington, Ky 














ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FA 


ARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, THM. | 











FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioeer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 








day in the sale season. 











| 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars | 





WHY IT PA@s 


Why eae Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm wae 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, : ‘ 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 
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Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . , Advertising Manager 
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PASS IT ON! 





We should like not only for every subscriber to read 
this issue of The -rogressive Farmer, but we should 
also like for it to reach every school committeeman, 
every teacher, and every county superintendent in the 
South, 

Pass your copy on after you read it. And perhaps 
you may wish to mark some articles for special at- 
tention, 











VERY school should have a debating club. The 
list of subjects suggested in The Progressive 
Farmer of June 5 will be found helpful. 





ON’T overlook Mrs. Hutt’s advice this week in 

regard to selecting a school for your daughter. 
When you write for a catalog, ask the question, 
“Does your school give a course in home econom- 
ics or domestic science?” 





E are very much in earnest in urging the need 

for putting “a three-teacher school within 
reach of every child” and feel that every farmer 
should consider the many advantages of the move- 
ment. Be sure to read our argument on the next 
page. 


N' JTICE what Professor Wright says about how 
colds spread through schools as a result of 
using a common drinking cup. Now is the time to 
look after getting better sanitary conditions in 
your school before the next session begins, and 
certainly individual drinking cups should be re- 
quired. 








N AN article, “Punishing Guilty White Men,” we 

recently quoted a paragraph from the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide reporting an alleged court case 
in Granville County, N. C. Gen. B. S. Royster 
writes us saying no such case as the Journal and 
Guide mentions has ever been heard of in Gran- 
ville. We are glad to make the correction. 





EEP this in mind—that the health book and 

the text-book on agriculture deserve an equal 
place with the text-books on geography, grammar 
and history. Better let your boy learn a little less 
about foreign lands if necessary in order for him 
to learn a little more about the land he plows in 
every year. And certainly every boy and girl 
should study the text-book on health and hygiene, 
whatever other study may be neglected. 





ERE are some ways our subscribers can help 

us now. First, send us good photographs of 
progressive farming methods, riding cultivators, 
etc. Second, we wish articles from readers telling 
how they are codperating with neighbors in doing 
farm work. Third, we wish to hear from farmers 
on crop and livestock marketing and from farm 
women on marketing all products in which they 
are interested. And finally we want every reader 
to send us at least two 25-cent subscribers. 





E MUST come to the time when there will be 

just as much culture in the country as in the 
town--just as good books in the book-case; just 
as good art on the wails; just as good papers and 
Magazines on the reading table; just as good Eng- 
lish used in conversation; just as much determi- 
nation exhibited that all the resources of science 
shall be used one’s daily work; just as keen in- 
terest in social and business codperation with 
one’s neighbors. And this time waits upon better 
schools. “A three-teacher school within reach of 
every child” must be our slogan. 





VERY school should have some really good 

pictures hanging on its walls. Look in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer for an interesting list 
of pictures suggested for each grade from the first 
to the eighth. For a few cents apiece repfoduc- 
tions of famous masterpieces may be had—such 
pictures as are genuine»sworks of art and yet sim- 


ple enough to appeal to the child mind. Better 
have a few such really good pictures from the 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., or Elson Art 
Co., Belmont, Mass., tacked on the walls unfram- 
ed, than have elaborately framed pictures that are 
not good art. 





e IS shameful to have to see the United States 
Bureau of Education officially proclaiming that 
the only four states so backward as to be without 
compulsory attendance laws are ali in the South— 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
new South Carolina law adopted last winter we 
fear is too weak to deserve much praise, but it at 
least registers a definite growth in educational 
sentiment there. The new Texas law requires all 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen to 
attend school—sixty days the first year, eighty 
days the second year, and one hundred days there- 
after in every school year. 





RVING baekicDer. the famous novelist, made a 
striking plea for agricultural education in a re- 
cent address. He said: “Anybody can learn Black- 
stone and Greenleaf, but the book of law that is 
writ in the soil is only for keen eyes. We want 
our young men to know that it is more dignified 
to search for the secrets of God in the land than 
to grope for the secrets of Satan in a lawsuit.- One 
hundred thousand young men will be leaving col- 
lege in about a year from now. If the smartest of 
them would go to work on the land with gangs of 
these sturdy toilers we could make the old earth 
lopsided with the fruitfulness of America. The ‘hay- 
seed’ is no more. I propose the health of the com- 
ing farmer, who is to be a gentleman, a scholar, a 
laird, a baron.” 
A* Y of the following publications will be sent 
free as long as the supply lasts. Address the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C,, 
and state the exact title of the pamphlet desired: 
American Schoolhouses, by B. Dresslar; The Geor- 
gia Club for Rural Sociology, by E. C. Branson; 
Good Roads Arbor Day, by Susan B. Siper; Culti- 
vating School Farms in Wake County, N. C., by 
Zebulon Judd. Any of the following bulletins may 
also be had free by addressing a postal card to your 
Congressman or to “The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” and giving the number of those 
you wish: 134, Tree Planting on Rural School 
Grounds; 218, The School Garden; 385, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural Clubs; 408, School Exercises in 
Plant Production; 409, School Lessons on Corn; 
428, Testing Farm Seeds. 








_ General Bickett of North Carolina 
says in his commencement jar Pec that our 
rural schools not only need to teach the old 
Three R’s—“readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic”’—but the 
new Three B’s—“bread, bacon and _ buttermilk.” 
The Charlotte Observer quotes him as saying in 
subst ince at the Pineville commencement: 

“The rural schools of the future in order to be 
ideal and altogether worth while must add the 
Three B’s and all that they mean—bread, a 
knowledge of how to grow corn and wheat and 
other food products; bacon, a removal of the 
smokehouse from the West to North Carolina; 
and buttermilk, the raising of dairy cows, the 
growing of alfalfa, clover and other. grasses 
and thus the improvement of the soil, * * * 
Along with such a course thoroughly taught 
in the rural schools would come the death of 
the crop lien in North Carolina.” 





HIS Educational Edition of The Progressive 

Farmer seems to offer a good opportunity for 
announcing a little educational effort of our own. 
Beginning with our next issue we are going to 
start on our “Young People’s Page” an exceeding- 
ly simple and practical three-months’ course of 
lessons in “Correct English’. And while the arti- 
cles will appear on our Young People’s Page, we 
hope the older people also will read them. Many 
a farmer hesitates to speak in public because of 
his faulty English. Farmers often make a poor 
impression, among business men for the same 
reason, And yet a very few simple rules will en- 
able anyone to avoid jarring blunders. Farm peo- 
ple are usually free from the hideous slang that 
seems epidemic in the city. Now let them give a 
little attention to correcting common errors in 
English, and they will use better language than 
any other class of people. 


iy Ieee Mississippi State Farmers’ Union at its last 
session adopted a thoroughly progressive edu- 
cational platform that we wish farmers every- 
where would endorse. A leading plank declared 


for— 





“The consolidated rural school, giving a bet- 
ter and a graded school, better school build- 
ings, which will not only be the center of so- 

my life, but the center of community activity, 
pas pride in the community and making 
for the uplift and betterment of rural life. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


These schoolhouses should have an auditorium, 
where the farmers could meet in their locals, 
and where the people could meet to hear lec- 
tures or to have entertainments or even pic- 
ture shows.” 
A good auditorium is a necessary feature of any 
school that is a genuine social center. But it is 
usually too expensive to provide one in less than 
a three-teacher school. f 





Marketing Experiences Wanted 





N’T forget our coming “Marketing Speciat”’ 

July 24. A cash prize of $7.50 will be given 

for the best letter received for this issue, $5 
for the second best letter, $3 for the third best, 
and regular “space rates” for all other letters 
published. 

But remember that we don’t so much need elo- 
quent articles about the need of marketing as we 
need experience letters describing successes to 
emulate or mistakes to avoid. Chiefly we wish 
articles telling what you have done or what has 
been done in your neighborhood or section to se- 
cure better marketing methods—better grading, 
better packing, shipping and selling. The market- 
ing of truck and fruit crops was discussed in a re- 
cent issue, so it is in connection with the profit- 
able selling of staple crops, etc., that articles are 
now wanted—cotton, tobacco, corn, hay, cotton 
seed, livestock, dairy products, poultry, eggs, ete. 
Send on your articles. 





The Week on the Farm 


ON’T miss any of Professor Massey’s garden 
articles. 





Keep a succession of crops in the 
garden and save doctors’ bills and merchants’ 
bills. Many a man has lost his home simply by 
buying food from a merchant, that he might have 
raised in his own garden. But don’t expect Mrs. 
Farmer to do all the work. 
* Ox 
If you haven’t plenty of watermelons planted for 
summer, you are sleeping on your opportunities. 
Nothing in the city beats an old-fashioned water- 
A a Pe among country neighbors. And if 
city people enjoy cantaloupe for breakfast and 
fried apples for nearly every meal, why shouldn’t 
the farm family have them also? 
* Ok Ok 
Do you know it’s a fact that you are not doing 
good farming unless you are putting your oat and 
wheat stubble lands to work growing a second crop 
for hay and soil improvement? There are several 
from which you may take your choice, but for the 
land’s sake be sure to plant-one of them. Sow 
cowpeas to the last minute. They will make good 
eating next winter when all bought victuals will 
be costly. 
ok 
If you were one of those who feared to use har- 
row and weeder on corn and cotton as they- were 
coming up, just ask your neighbor who did-use 
them. Or probably you have already noticed that 
his crops are growing off better than yours, are 
not so grassy, and that he hasn’t had to pay out 
so much for hoe hands. 





A Thought for the Week 





R TURN to joyousness as an element in the 

making of manhood—where have I known 

it in richer measure than there on the farm 
as one by one its hard tasks have been done? 
When once a fine wheat field had been reaped— 
when its golden shocks stood in martial array, 
safe from storm, far on the way toward feeding 
the hungry, there at set of sun—can you know the 
joy I felt in that labor done, the affection that 
arose in my heart for the field which had yielded 
its rich harvest, the comradeship, the attachment 
for the men who had helped win the labor to its 
triumphant close? In that hunger for the old 
farm, believe me, there is something profoundly 
justified. That old farm has power to exercise and 
rejoice the heart of man beyond the common and 
superficial understanding of its value. The deep 
things of God are peculiarly there—Arthur M 
Judd in Atlantic Monthly. 





Money alone is powerless, but money stamped with per- 
sonality is mighty. Money represents ourselves,—Bishop 
Brent. 
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A Three-Teacher School Within Reach of Every Child 


Three-teacher School Within Reach of Every 

Child”—This is the battle cry we are sound- 

ing on page 1, and we are mentioning there 
some of the inevitable reasons why the one- 
teacher school cannot give proper training to our 
country boys and girls. And as we are saying 
there, it sometimes seems to us that the problem 
of effective education for the rural South is sum- 
med up in the question, “Shall we let our children 
walk two or two and a half miles to a good school 
or one mile to a sorry one?” 


Mi 
“Come, Let Us Reason Together” 


OW, Brother Subscriber, we don’t need to re- 
mind you that this is an important question 
and one that we ought to consider without 

feeling or prejudice. Let us reason together about 
it, therefore, and see just what the facts are. 

You probably have a one-room, one-teacher 
school. That’s the common sort in the rural 
South,and the sort I attended as a boy. This 
school is pretty near your house and children, and 
you don’t like to think about its being any farther 
away. But the question we wish to argue with you 
is as to whether it’s not better to let the child 
walk a little farther a few years of his life, if by 
so doing he is better trained for all the rest of 
his life. 

Two and a half miles isn’t too far for the far- 
thest-away boys and girls to walk in order to get 
to a really good school. The writer used to walk 
just about th: i 





distance to get to a very poor 
school. it’s a little far, perhaps, for a six-year-old 
youngster, but it’s a question whether he or she 
will not be as well off starting at seven a in- 
stead of six. Anyhow, he or she will be better off 
starting at seven in a good school than at six ina 
poor one. And it must also be noted that under 


Ss 





uch a system as we are proposing, only a few 
children wo. uld have to walk the two or two anda 
half miles. The vast majority would be nearer the 
school, and many right at it. 


ag 


Not Enough to Just ‘‘Hear Lessons” 


HE first thing most of us probably need to do 
in this matter is to get over the idea that a 
teacher’s main work is just to “hear lessons” 

and hear them as fast as she can. By that system 

when Johnny doesn’t know his lesson he simply 
gets a bad mark or a bad report or a more-or-less- 
bad “Sree and that ends the matter. As a mat- 
ter of-fact, Johnny needs a teacher who will have 
time to inspire him with a desire for an education, 
and will know just where and when to give en- 
couragement, prodding or help, and have time to 

give i 

You wouldn’t calla man a good farmer who sim- 
ply put some corn or cotton seed into the ground 
and then without further hocing, harrowing or 
cultivating, harvested in the fall whatever turnout 
the land gave utterly without nurture or attention. 
But not much better is the teacher who simply 
gives out lessons and then hears what the child 
has made of them, without properly guiding the 
child into right methods of study or helping him 
to see the significance of what he is studying. 

Recitation should not be a time when the over- 
worked teacher must get the briefest possible an- 
swer from a pupil in order to hurry on to hear 
other classes, but a time when a teacher, able to 
specialize in a smaller number of subjects, consid- 
ers the lesson with the pupils; adds further knowl- 
edge of her own; answers questions as well as 
asks them; brings out the local and practical ap- 
plications of the lesson if possible; not only notes 
that Johnny is lagging behind but finds out why 
and tries to remove the cause; helps the pupils in 
self-expression and corrects bad grammar; and in- 
spires one and all with a desire to go on and@fearn 
more about the subjects studied. 

That’s the sort of teaching all boys and girls 
need, but it’s just the sort they can’t get in a 
one-teacher school. Take the matter of reading. 
“The school,” President Eliot says, “must teach 
not only how to read, but what to read, and it 
must develop a taste for wholesome reading.” As 
we learned reading in a one-teacher country 
school, was nothing but a sort of monotonous, 
sing-song recital of the same old lesson in the 
same old readers—mere pronunciation of words 
and observance of periods or question marks. It 
was not till we attended a town graded school for 
a few months that we ever heard a passage read 
with genuine expression or ever heard a teacher 
attempt to interest children in books by reading 
to them. The ccuntry teacher has no time for 
such things. And today the whole South is full of 
men and women who say they can read and write, 
and yet don’t read and write—because they were 


By CLARENCE POE 


so poorly ta aught that they think of reading as a 
task to be shunned akier than a privilege to be 
enjoyed. And so on. 


ot 


Getting Agriculture, Home Economics— 
and Men Teachers 


E MUST have the three-teacher school, 

then, because without it the children cannot 

get proper guidance. Any farmer knows 
what a mess of it he makes when he tries to culti- 
vate three times as many acres as he ought to. 
The one-teacher school is trying to handle three 
times as many classes as it ought to. 

It is also our belief that while probably the ma- 
jority of our teachers ought to be women, it is 
better for boys in their teens to be under the 
direction of a strong, capable man-teacher. And 
we can’t get men to handle one-teacher schools. 
We can get them as principals of three-teacher 
schools. 

We also need three-teacher schools because 
one-teacher schools cannot give adequate atten- 
tion to the important new practical subjects of 
agriculture and home economics. It is true that 
they must not be ignored in the one-teacher 
schools, but it is also true that they cannot be 
adequately handled except in the larger schools. 

Here then, to begin with, are three reasons for 
insisting upon a three-teacher school to take the 
place of the one-teacher school: 

1, With the one-teacher school it is impossible 
for any teacher to give adequate attention to any 
pupil or any study. The children must be half- 
taught and make half-progress. 

2; Men teachers cannot be provided. 

3. Agriculture and home economics cannot be 
properly taught. 

& 


Making the School a ‘‘ Social Center’ 


E NOW come to our last but by no means 

our least reason for insisting upon a “three- 

teacher school within reach of every child.” 
We insist upon it because— 

(1) The improvement of country life in the 
South depends upon the establishment of ade- 
quately supported social centers; 

(2) The schools must be these social centers; 

(3) We cannot have effective and adequately 
supported schools or social centers without en- 
larging our school districts. 

At the school, as we said in The Progressive 
Farmer less than thirty days ago, “we should have 
meetings of the community corn elub, pig club, 
sewing circle, canning club, debating society, 
farmers’ club, farm women’s club, community 
league, marketing club; there we should have lec- 
tures and entertainments and musicals and sing- 
ings and spelling matches; there the people 
should meet on Saturday afternoons for baseball, 
basketball, tennis and football; there should be 
located the community library and reading-room; 
while every month or so young folks and old 
should meet together for a picnic or for a general 
social evening, with all the delightful old-fashion- 
ed house games the whole South knows so_well.” 

That is what we mean by a “social center,” and 
it is plain enough that with the small population 
in the average one-teacher school district in the 
South, it is not possible (1) to get enough tax 
money together properly to support the school, 
or (2) enough people together to give adequate 
support to all these other agencies of a richer 
community life. In the first place we must count 
out all the Negroes, for they do not help any of 
these things, and then we know that only a por- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX IN THIS ISSUE 





HE Progressive Farmer Index for the 

first six months of 1915 appears in this 

number, and it is suggested that our 
readers preserve it for reference. During the 
course of a year articles on almost every agri- 
cultural subject will have appeared, and by 
binding all issues with the accompanying In- 
dex an excellent agricultural reference library 
is always at hand, and the helpfulness of 
The Progressive Farmer to its readers largely 


increased. 











tion of the people of our own race will support 
any one particular movement. The result is that 
any one of the little group-meetings we suggest 
—read over the list again—will usually live at a 
sort of “poor, dying rate,” as the hymn-book says, 
whereas in a consolidated three-teacher school 
district, there would be enough people in each or- 
ganization to make it interesting, inspiring, and a 
vital factor in the lives of individuals and com- 
munity. 


7 
Keeping the Teacher as a Permanent 
“Community Leader” 


OREOVER, with a three-teacher consolidat- 

ed school, community leadership gets not- 

able reinforcements. The principal, em- 
ployed for an indefinite period, as is the preacher 
in most country churches, frequently builds a 
home nearby, throws in his lot with his neighbors, 
and either becomes a leader himself or a force in 
developing neighborhood leadership already ex- 
isting. Take the case of the Thurman three-teach- 
er school, a picture of which appears on page l. 
The teacher, farm-reared and keenly interested in 
better farming, we are informed, “has bought a 
farm near the school and intends becoming a per- 
manent resident, giving to the community, the year 
round, the benefit of his leadership in all matters 
pertaining to its fullest development industrially, 
socially, and morally.” 

Eventually our three-teacher schools will doubt- 
less generally adopt—as some are already adopt- 
ing—Dr. Claxton’s plan and build “teacherages,” or 
homes for their principal teachers, just as churches 
have long built “parsonages” or homes for their 
parsons, The Thurman school, for example, has 
seventeen acres of land in connection with the 
building—enough for school building, playgrounds, 
teacher’s home, school farm and some extra acres 
for the principal himself to cultivate. 

At any rate, the community life will be greatly 
enriched by having a capable, properly educated 
male principal as a permanent resident and com- 
munity leader 

4) 


How to Get a Three-teacher School 


T SHOULD not be necessary, however, to argue 

further the advantages = "the three teacher 

= school. The principle that “in union there is 

strength” applies to neighborhoods as well as in- 
dividuals. 

tere in the rural South we must develop com- 
munity units large enough to support efftcient 
schools, and large enough also to support all the 
organizations and agencies needed to make coun- 
try life as attractive as town life. 

If you, Brother Subscriber, are living in a one- 
teacher school district, look around you and see if 
you cannot consolidate your district with one or 
two others, establish a strong three-teacher school 
at some central location, and then set about build- 
ing a well-organized country community around it, 
It will take some hard work to-do this, of course; 
there will be many difficulties to encounter, and 
you will find many men hard to convert to the 
idea, but it’s a great and worthy piece of communi- 
ty- -building, is an idea big enough to be a constant 
inspiration while you live, and will be your best 
monument when you die. 

And all that we are arguing for here is a school 
district five miles square, running out two and a 
half miles in each direction from the schoolhouse, 
so that will be the greatest distance any child will 
have to travel. Of course, many districts are tak- 
ing in more territory and providing transporta- 
tion for the children farthest from the school. As 
a general ideal, however, we believe in the two- 
and-a-half-mile limit, and we reiterate our conten- 
tion that it is better for the child to walk two and 
a half miles to a good school than one mile to a 
sorry one. 

And for the selfish man you will encounter, who 
doesn’t want the larger district because some- 
body’s land nearer than his to the schoolhouse 
might increase in value more than his own, we 
have only to remind him that the higher priced 
land will have to pay the more tax, and further- 
more—- 

Land within two and a half miles of a really 
good school is worth more than land within a mile 
of a sorry one. 

Both to get proper training for our boys and 
girls and to develop an attractive and wholesome 
social and community life in the rural South, there 
is need for the crusade for “a three-teacher school 
vithin reach of every child.” 

And if every Progressive Farmer man and wom, 
an would enlist that ideal would soon be a reality, 
Why not make it such in your community? 
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Prevent Fly Eggs 
From Hatching 


After exhaustive tests, ex- 


perts in the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the 
most effective agent in * sayptiounl 

ing the hatching of fly eggs. 


20 Mule Team 


Borax 


<a —the same Borax you have 
used in your home for years 
—will be found invaluable 
in ridding your premises of 
this pest if you follow these 
simple 
4 e e 
Directions 

i Apply 2 ounces of 20 Mule 
‘Team Borax tothe can of gar- 
= , bage, daily, through a fine 
sieve or floursifter. Apply 
in the same way, 10 ounces 
of 20 MuleTeam Borax 
to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, 
\,. and sprinkle 
@) with 2to3 gal- 
ee y lons of water. 


Gore iv 
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M rite at once (or \arge illustrated catalog 
JA showing complete line of bicycles, tires and suppites, 
Land particulars of most marvelous offer ever made 
on a bicycle. You will be enone “ nae 
low prices and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS W: |= Boss, ary 
(AJ money taking orders for Bicycles, Tiree and 
\l Sundries from our big catalog 
Do business a with the leading bicycle 


use In fads Do not buy unti) you know whap 
can do for you. WRITE TO Us 


EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. K-187 CHICAGO 
GET THIS | CANNER 


For 
Club of Three 01: 25. 

It is easy and inexpensive 
to operate. It comes com- 
plete, ready set up, with all 
toole for operation. Re- 
quires neither cookstove 
nor furnace, burns wood or 
. coal and works successfully 
any kind of glass jars or tin 
cans. Cans fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats. Freight 
paid on club orders. Thous- 
ands operated by. Club Girls and Sian Agents. 
Order atal sent on reques 

oat ‘ nie Co., Dopt. P. F., Meridian, Miss. 
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at cost of less than 44 cent an hour, 
anywhere without electricity, 
springs or batteries. Superb con- 
struction. 12inch blades. Adjusta- 
bie roller bearing. Reliable. A prov- 
ed comfort. Prompt delivery. 
Keep Cool 
Write for prices and free circular. 
Lake Breeze Motor, 
115 WM. Jeffersen St., Chicago. 














NEW Crop TURNIP SEED 


Ss 7 For 25c. I willsend you postpaid one 
fo 


unce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, all 

different, in beautiful Rthograph packets, for 

25c. delivered at your postoffic 

rr 000 of these collections sold last year. Free—A 

copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 


CHRIS REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





DAISY FLY KILLER fisct? av" ifie ch 
acts and kills el} 
z flies. eat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season, Made of 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


'z FISH BITE 


wolves ay season if 
bait on Magic Fish Lure. Best 









ait ever discovered for attracting all 

inds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling 

them out. rite a box 
introduce it. 


gents wanted. 


J.B, Gregory, Dept. 5 6t, Louis, Mo 





Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world. 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











WHO IS THE BEST EDUCATED 
WOMAN? 


The School Can Educate Her in Part, 
but Chiefly She Must Educate Her- 
self in Ways Here Indicated 





HO is the best educated woman? 
She is the one who is best fitted 
to fill her place in life. 

1. She has a logical brain. This 
means that she uses judgment, rea- 
soning and classified arrangement in 
all her thinking, planning, house- 
work and training of children. For 
instance, the woman of logical mind 
will write the next day’s plan down 


on a slip of paper—(‘“‘Rise at six; 
dress baby, have breakfast (black- 
berries, eggbread, oatmeal, ham, 


eggs, grits, milk, coffee), wash dishes 

etc.’ "), Or she will say to herself, 
“What shall I do next time Willie 
says he is too sick to go to school? 
I shall take him at his word, put him 
to bed and give him castor oil.” To 
be sure the baby may keep her up all 
night and upset all the well-laid 
plans, or staying in bed may prove 
to be a real source of pleasure to 
Willie, but nine times out of ten ap- 
plied logic will unravel the tangles of 





until the trinity of love, tact, and 
knowledge of people enables her to 
be a blessing to her world. 

4.. She has given thought to how 
to dress appropriately and to look 
her best always. 

Such is the well educated woman, 
alert-minded, healthy of body, kindly, 
ambitious for all. Let us thank God 
that there are so many of you best 
educated women. The point of this 
whole article is that education can 
be given to us only in part, that each 
must accomplish her own education. 





SEND YOUR GIRL TO A SCHOOL 
THAT TEACHES HOME 
ECONOMICS 





Have Your Daughter Learn Music, 
Mathematics and Painting if She 
Will, But Never Neglect the Funda- 
mental Things She Will Need All 
Her Life 


IVE your girl a course in home 
economics! Give her music, 
painting, French, trigonometry, draw- 
ing and elocution, too, if you will, 
but above all things, in giving her an 
education do not neglect to see that 





(Here is a famous poem which many of 
young mothers to learn today.—Editors) 


ELL me not in mournful numbers, 

“Life is but an empty dream!” 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way: 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than to-day, 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 


And our hearts, though stout and 
brave 
Still, like muffied drums are beating 


Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 





A PSALM OF LIFE 


What the Heart of the Young Man Said to the Psalmist 


boys and girls learned to recite years ago. 


the fathers of our 


Farmer 
And it 


good for our 


Progressive 
Js just as 


Be not like dumb, 


driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the 


strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant 
Let the dead Past bury the dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footsteps, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 








life, will turn crooked paths into 
straight ones, will change the hazi- 


ness of existence into clear specified 
duties and living. 

2. The best educated woman has 
a fund of helping information, and 
has developed a retentive memory. 
She has had a fairly good school train- 
ing. She has built upon that founda- 


|tion since leaving school by keeping 


informed as to the world’s happen- 
ings; reads at least one good maga- 
zine; she remains in sympathy with 
her husband’s efforts by studying a 
farm paper and she reads all types of 
books, being interested in everything, 
whether grave or gay, young or old, 
story or philosophy. She is especial- 
ly well informed in her own busi- 


|ness—that of home-making, To this 
end she has a small but useful lib- 
rary, she takes at least one good 








| but she will have what passes 
| She has 


home magazine or paper which con- 
tains such a department, and last but 
not least, she has the ability to apply 
knowledge to her every-day work. 

3. She has compelled herself to 
appear to be good-natured until she 
really is happy as a sort of a second 
nature. She has cultivated that God- 
given grace, a sense of humor. When 
everything goes dead wrong she sim- 
ply throws up her hands, and has a 
good laugh. 

Having these attributes she is well 
poised. Personality is born with one, 
for it. 
allowed her sympathies to 
grow until her mother-love includes 
her neighbor, her community, and all 
the universe. She has trained her 
tact, she has studied men and women 


she has the fundamental things in a 
woman’s Life—a knowledge of what 
she will use in her own work in fu- 
ture years. 

In choosing a school for her be sure 
to write and ask the question, “Have 
you a good course in home econom- 
ics?” If it is a school which keeps 
up with the times it is very probable 
that it will have such, but if it has 
not, your question will set the presi- 
dent to thinking. 

The course in home economics will 
train your daughter towards the 
home instead of away from it. When 
she finishes school she will be eager 
and anxious to take her part in the 
routine of home work. Almost. any 
other course educates her away*from 
sympathy with household interests. 
A course in home economics is an ex- 
cellent thing for a girl who is inclin- 
ed to be visionary, because it helps to 
make her practical, also for the 
home-loving girl because it increases 


her efficiency. Since we are so 
constituted that we love to do 
the things we know best how to 


do, we are going to enjoy home work 
for having the knowledge of it. Home 
economics training lightens even the 
drudgery. For instance, a girl can 
make dishwashing a greasy, disagree- 
able task that makes the feet and the 
back ache, or she can accomplish the 
work perfectly in half the time by 
the use of a tall stool, big pans and 


draining baskets, soap shakers, soap 
that does not redden the hands, dish 


mops that permit the water to be hot 
enough to sterilize the dishes, etc. 
Should she marry she possesses the 


, 
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knowledge which will enable her to 
start in with home making with more 
ability than the average mother has 
at middle age. The first few years 
of her married life will not be spent 
in disappointing experiments. If 
money be limited, as it is in most 
homes, she will have learned to make 
money go farthest because of her 
knowledge of materials, foods, home 
decoration, millinery, etc. Health 
will dwell in her home because of her 


knowledge of the causes of sick- 
ness. Having studied physiology and 


nerves, she will not only subject her- 
self to less likelihood of break-down 
but she will endeavor to be cheerful 
because she knows the relation be- 
tween the activities of the functions 
of the body and the placid mind. 

Should she desire to earn money 
it is very probable that her butter 
and eggs will sell for a higher price 
than her neighbor's because of her 
knowledge of germ life. She wiil be 
prettier, also, than the neighbor’s 
wife, for the reason that she has 
learned how to make her own clothes. 
Perhaps she will have a little more 
respect from her husband than the 
neighbor’s wife because she has had 
cultivated within her a certain seli- 
respect, which will take it for grant- 
ed that she share in the conveniences 
of farm life. 

If it be necessary that she leave 
home to earn her living there are a 
greater number of occupations open 
to her, occupations in which she 
need not compete with men. Almost 
every mill and factory is putting in 
settlement workers, because they find 
it good business to teach their em- 
ployees how to remain strong and 
well, Every state in the Union is 
helping the farm women. Many farm 


schools are being started, women’s 
colleges, high schools, and farm 


schools are introducing domestic sci- 
ence into their curricula, hospitals 
require dieticians to teach the nurses 
how to prepare food, and something 
of food values. Even the s‘:nple lit- 
tle one-room country sciucols are 
making an effort to increase the girl’s 
respect for the science of home mak- 
ing. 

Speaking commercially, one might 
say that the market in home eco- 
nomics teachings is not over-crowded, 
ed. 

One More Word: Give Great Czre 
in choosing the school your girl 
hopes to attend. Not every so-called 
school of home economics fits the 
girl for living. For instance, I have 
known girls to come out of a college 
with a diploma in art when you could 
hardly tell their roses from long- 
stemmed cabbages. Others there are 
whose pictures would bring hundreds 
of dollars. There is just as great dif- 
ference in the quality of home train- 
ing. Therefore, in sending your girl 
to take a course in domestic science 
be sure to obtain advice as to wheth- 
er or not the certificates obtained 
by other girls from that school have 
enabled them to hold well paid, satis- 
factory positions. It usually costs as 
much to take a poor course as it does 
to take a good one. 





GO TO THE SAN FRANCISCO EX- 
POSITION IF YOU CAN 

The Trip Will Cost pare the Price of 

a Few Acres of Land, and Affords 


Exceptional Educational Facilities 





RE you going to take a trip this 
year? Some of you will smile a 
weary smile and say, “Trip! trip? 
And cotton what it was last fall?” 
Yes, in spite of the price of cotton, 
are you going to have an excursion 
away from home this year? 

You are not all poor. For cotton 
may be'low, but corn, hogs, every- 
thing eatable, are higher. We are 
sorry for the man who would raise 
nothing but cotton in spite of all the 
advice of authorities, but if you are 
able to have a little change of scene, 
do not let sympathy for him keep you 
at home. 

My reason for talking trip at this 
season of the year is that I want to. 
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sible for you to go to the Panama 
Exposition? This great exposition 
that is being held in San Francisco 
began last mid-winter and ends next 
mid-winter. But, you know, they 
have no winter in California. This 
exposition is like the county and 
state fair, only bigger, a thousand 
times bigger, and instead of the big- 
gest stalk of corn and the finest jar 
of preserves you will see more than 
one county, state or country ever 
produced, in every line of agriculture, 
art and manufacture. Japan sends 
its wonders and Chili and the islands 
of the South Seas, and even most of 
the warring countries. 

But it is not the fair that will give 
you the greatest joy but the trip it- 
self. You will see the great fields of 
corn and flax and wheat, rolling 
straight to the horizon without tree 
or hill, and wonderful power reapers. 
You will see salt deserts so white 
that you will not believe your eyes; 
you will go through the great gorges 
where you will sit in flat cars so you 
can see overhead, and all of you will 
say, “Oh, isn’t it high, oh-h, isn’t it 
grand, oh-h-h, suppose a rock should 
fall on us?” at the same time, and 
then you'll all laugh. 

You will see wonderful cities where 
buildings are 24 stories high and they 
build street car lines up in the air 
because they cannot spare room for 
them on the ground. You will see 
the sun set in the Pacific Ocean; you 
will see how other people work and 
live and laugh. You will cram your 
life so full of memories that you will 
brighten your whole neighborhood 
for years by telling of them, and when 
old age comes to you, you can sit in 
the old rocker with a fan and smell 
the honeysuckle and listen to the 
tree-toads and love the old moon as 
it looks at you through the magnolia 
trees and then live again and again 
the wonderful sights and experiences 
of your trip out West. In the still 
evenings your very heart will quiver 
again with the wonder of the Power 
that could pile up the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the music of all nature 
will have more meaning to you for 
having heard the great, great organ 
with the human voice in the Mormon 
Temple at Salt Lake City. You will 
have learned the majesty of a tree 
for having seen the giant redwoods 
of the Sierra slopes. 

Think of it, won’t you? Please, for 
your own sake, give it just an hour’s 
thought. Don’t say, “I cannot afford 
it,” just because it has always been 
necessary to say it in the past. I do 
not want you to go in debt, nor give 
up the plans for putting water-works 
in the home, but I do want you and 
father to consider that few hundred 
dollars you have tucked away and go 
if you can. You and he have worked 
long years to earn the farm and a 
little over. Perhaps there will never 
be another world’s exposition in our 





lifetime. It will cost you the price of 
five or ten acres of land, I know, but 
if you have reached any degree of 
prosperity that trip across the coun- 
try will be of more pleasure and 
profit than the few acres out of so 
many. 

Traveling is not a hardship now. 
You sleep in beds more comfortable 
than many of the beds at home. You 
sit in luxurious seats, you eat food 
prepared by the best cooks the land 
affords. Train officials are good to 
you, they will arrange everything for 
you. They have shown infinite pa- 
tience with my ignorance, and they 
will do the same for you. In fact, if 
you are timid you can join a party for 
a little extra money and not even 
have the trouble of buying your own 
ticket. If you cannot go yourself but 
could let a daughter go, there are 
fine, competent women who take par- 
ties year after year. I know one who 
is taking a party not only to Cali- 
fornia but on to Japan. 

It is decided that you are going to 
the World’s Fair at San Francisco, 
we will say, now,—how are you go- 
ing? There are four or five railways 
there and you want to go one trip 


The world 
ring and Colo- 


raco is its diamonds; set in 


prongs of giant 


sparkle with snow on their 


crests and vivid wi 


tain verdure below. 


the gem place for 
ists, always. 


Unusually low fares via 
Frisco Lines to Colorado 
and to California 

This, of all years, is the one time to go 


west; for added to the goal of Colorado 
is that of California and her wonderful 


world’s fairs. Never again 
opportunity trips come in 


at such extraordinarily low fares. 


Thru sleeper service to Colorado 


via Frisco Lines, the cool short-cut route by way of Memphis 
and over the Ozark hills. Electric lighted Puliman sleepers 
thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham and Memphis to 
Denver—the natural point of stop-over for coastbound tour- 
ists, All steel chair cars anddining cars (Fred Harvey service); 


For detailed information and illustrated 
descriptive literature, address or callon 


J. N. Cornatzar, General Passenger Agent, Frisco Liner 
1019 Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


is a 


peaks, a- 
th moun- 


It is 
vacation- 


will two such 
combination; 
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Half Dome of 
Philosophy 
San Francisco 

Exposition 





and come back the other—maybe go 
the Southern route and come back 
by the Northern, maybe go the cen- 
tral way and return by the Canadian 
railroad, or by the Panama Canal. If 
you want any help about this I shall 
be glad to tell you what I can con- 
cerning the roads over which I have 
traveled. 

My advice to you is to study up this 
trip to the Pacific Ocean if there is a 
bare chance of your going at all. If 
it turns out that you cannot go you 
will at least have learned some geo- 
graphy and had a few hours of de- 
lightful travel study. Do not let this 
drop from your mind. It is good ad- 
vice. Go to the San Francisco Fair 
if you can. 





Equipment for Teaching Home 
Economics 


REQUENTLY when parents are 
urged to put domestic science or 
home economics into their public 
schools, the objection is urged that 
it will cost too much. In answer to 
this, the State Department of Edu- 


cation in Oklahoma suggests the fol- 

lowing “minimum equipment for do- 

mestic science,” costing $25 to $45, 

variation due to kind of tables used: 
(Basis of six in the class) 


1 Two-burner oil 1 Butcher knife 

stove 4 Tray 
1 Five-gallon oil can 1 Tea kettle 
1 Dish pan 1 Dover egg beater 
1 Grater 1 Colander 
1 Wire potato mash- 1 Teapot 

er 2 Small pitchers 
1 Can opener 1 Wire toaster 
1 Steel skillet 2 Bread pans, about 
1 Food chopper 9x4x3 

Each two pupils will require in addition— 

1 Wire egg whip 2 Granite or china 
2 Plated knives plates 
2 Plated forks 1 Cake tin, deep 
2 Plated teaspoons layer 
2 Plated tablespoons 2 China cereal dish- 
2 Measuring cups, es 

¥%pint , 2 China cups 
1 Vegetable brush 1 Pint double-boiler 
1 Serub brush 2 Sauce pans 
1 Strainer 2 Granite mixing 
2 Pie tins, 5-inch pans, 4%-inch 
1 China bowl, 1 pint 1 Bread pan 


Serving dishes to be borrowed from homes 
for occasional use, 

A table for six students, containing 
drawers for holding utensils, bread boards; 
costs about $20. In place of tables, place 
boards across the desks and cover with oil 
cloth or linoleum. Make a cupboard of 
packing boxes or orange crates, cover shelves 
with oil cloth and conceal crudity with a tidy 
curtain shirréd at top and bottom on a wire, 
This will reduce the total cost of this equip- 
ment to about $25, 





A LIST OF STUDY BOOKS FOR 
: WOMEN 


All the free bulletins issued for women by 
the National and state departments of agri- 
culture, and the state department of health: 

The Library of Home Economics, which 
includes: 

The House: Its Plan, Decoration and Care; 

Household Bacteriology; 

Household Hygiene; 

Chemistry of the Household; 

Principles of Cookery; 

Food and Dietetics; 

Household Management; 

Personal Hygiene; 

Home Care of the Sick; 

Textiles and Clothing; 

Study of Child Life; 

Care of Children. 

The following yolumes are simply some of 
@ number taken because they happen to be 
first on my book shelf. I shall be glad to 
give you a fuller list, if you so desire, 

“Better Babies,’’ by Richardson; 

“Educating the Child at Home,” by Lynch; 

“Primer of Sanitation,” “Primer ef Hy- 
giene,” by Ritchie; 

“Food Products of the World,” by Green; 

*‘Herself,’’ by Lowry; s 

“The Theory and Practice of Cooking,” by 
Williams and Fisher; 

“The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning,” 
by Richards and Elliott; 

“Principles of Physics,” by Gage: 

“The Efficient Kitchen,” by Child; 

“First Aid to the Injured,’’ by Doty; 

“Parties and Entertainments,"’ by Pieree; 

“The Business Hen," by Collingwood. 

“Fannie Farmer Cook Book;” 

“Fannie Farmer Cook Book for the Sick 
and Convalescent;”’ 

‘“Nostrums and Quackery.” 
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Our Educational Directory 








ENGINE 





know. 


Architecture, and Commerce. 


For catalog address 


Georgia School cf Technology, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Trains young men for om 
in industrial and business life. 


itions of usefulness, responsibility, and power 
Its graduates are able todo as well as to 
Their success is the school’s greatest asset. 


Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Textile and Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, 
New equipment, including a $200,000 Power 
Station and Engineering Laboratory for experimental and research work. 


K. G. MATHESON, President. 
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Thorough courses in 











Georgia School of Technology 














‘CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


tian educators. 
conditions. 
discipline. 


exercise in the open air. 


and safety. 
Strong faculty. 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL. 


A School of Strong Purpose and Splendid Accomplishment 

Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to prepare boys for College, 
University, the Government and Technical Schools and Business Life. 

Under sixty-four years’ administration of a family of eminent Chris- 
Now at Charlotte with improved equipment and ideal 
A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. 
Military training develops obedience, sense of responsibility, 
neatness, control, manly carriage and health. 


Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and football fields, 
tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best for health, comfort 
Personal individual instruction 
Rates very reasonable. 
For handsomely illustrated catalog giving views and full particulars, 


Address J. C. HORNER, B. A., M. A., Principal, Dept. A, Charlotte, N. C. 


(Formerly at Oxford, N. C.) 


Parental 


Daily military drills and 


and intimate association. 














control. 


sent free. 











Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced cass in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
did athletic grounds. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalog, 

Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 





: Splen- 
Total expenses for the session under $225, 


















Music. 


ACE INSTITUTE 


N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate course 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, ete . = 
igh standard maintained by 
trained instructors. Takes onl 
Unsurpassed health record. 
gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concert 
ball, Write for our catalog beforeselecting the 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A.L. L. D. 





— FOR —” ., 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Conservatory o: 
arge staff of experienced, college- 
, 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
rick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
S, lectures, tennis, basket- 
college for your daughter. 


President. Raleigh, N° C. 








~ 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts 


Young men seeking to equip them- 
selves for practical life in Agriculture 
and all its allied branches; in Civil, 
Electtical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Chemistry and Dyeing; in Tex- 
tile Industry, and in Agricultural 
Teachingwill find excellent provision 
for their chosen careers at the State’s 
Industrial College. This College fits 
men for life. Faculty for the coming 

ear of 65 men; 767 students, 25 build- 

ings. Admirably equipped laborato- 
ries in each department. County ex- 
aminations at each county-seat on 
July 8th. 

For Catalogue, write 

E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 

7 West Raleigh, N. C. 











ST. MARY’S 
An Episcopal School for Girls and Young Women. 
Founded in 1842 


The curriculum includes two years of preparatory work 
and afour yearcourse. Special courses are given in 
Music, Art, Expression,*Business and Household Arts, 
Physical culture is required, the Physical Director de- 
voting her entire time to the upbuilding and conserving 
of the students’ health. Tennis courts and basketball 
grounds are important factors in the daily exercise, 
Graduates leave St. Mary’s with not only the average 
Southern College education which a high standard of 
efficiency insures, but also with a thorough training in 
social etiquette which renders to them a characteristic 
ease and grace. 

Very reasonable charges. Address for catalog 


REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, St. Mary’s School, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











If you want to do better farming—rais¢ 
crops more economically, market them mor 


profitably, buy supplies judiciously, and 


make your farm self-supporting, re ad The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Our 1915 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 


The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 





RENEW ALI YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


order—and it’s all 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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HOW THE FARMERS’ UNION 
MAY HELP THE SCHOOLS 





In Getting Good Teachers, Visiting 
and Encouraging the Teacher, En- 
couraging School Contests and the 
Establishment of School Libraries 


HERE is unquestionably no other 

agency or organization of men 
and women in the state that is capa- 
ble of doing more for the betterment 
of the public 
schools of North 
Carolina than the 
Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Codp- 
erative Union. 
Composed as it is, 
in the main, of 
those whose lives 
touch the public 
school system in 
the rural districts, 
composed of men and women who are 
thoroughly in accord with the aims 
and purposes of the system, and com- 
posed almost wholly of those who are 
the patrons of these schools, there 
are none who are so well fitted in ev- 
ery way to aid the forces that are la- 





MR. WRIGHT 


boring for the uplift of the rural 
communities of the state. 


i 


There are so many ways in which 
the organization may help in this 
direction that it is somewhat difficult 
to mention the most important. One 
prominent factor is the employment 
of suitable teachers for the schools. 
The writer has seen so many in- 
stances where teachers were selected 
through favoritism, or on account of 
kinship, or in payment of some ser- 
vice rendered to one or more of the 
local school board. In a great many 
of these instances, perhaps in the 
most of them, if the organization had 
gone about the matter in the right 
way, diplomatically and _ tactfully, 
the employment of these teachers 
might easily have been prevented. 

“As is the teacher, so is the school” 
is a trite but none the less a true say- 
ing. The teacher holds the key to 
the entire situation; he is the stra- 
tegic point in the whole work. Then 
how very important is it that we 
should look well to the employment 
of the men and women who are to 
have charge of our children in the 
formative period, and who are to be 
largely instrumental in shaping their 
destinies for weal or for woe. 


II. 

After the teachers have been em- 
ployed and are engaged in the work 
the real responsibilities of the patron 
and the friend of education begins. 
How much an encouraging word ora 
friendly visit is appreciated by the 
teachers, and how often do they get 
these? Let this matter of visiting 
the district schools be discussed in 
the Local Unions everywhere, and let 
us see to it that our teachers, those 
faithful men and women who are 
trying to shape aright the future citi- 
zenship of this country shall receive 
a little more recognition at.our hands 
in the future than they have had in 
the past. Here is a field of almost vir- 
gin soil where the Farmers’ Union 





may expend some of its latent en- 
ergy. How many tired souls, made 


|so in part by a want of due apprecia- 


tion, might be incited to greater 
things by a few kind words from the 


patrons, and how very little these 


| would cost. 


III. 

Another way in which the members 
of the organization may help the 
schools is in assisting the teachers in 
holding entertainments, spelling bees, 
parents’ meetings, and in organizing 
| debating societies. Nothing will give 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | more interest to the school and its 


work than a live debating society 
well managed. It not only helps to 
train the boys in the art of public 
speaking, but it affords a means of 
improvement for others as_ well. 
There is no community that would 
not be helped by occasional spelling 
bees, for the average individual is 
not very proficient in this very im- 
portant branch of study. The female 
members of the organization may aid 
materially in the work of the Wo- 
an’s Betterment Association, and can 
do much in the way of improving the 
house and grounds. Entertainments 
and parents’ meetings rightly con- 
ducted may be made the means of 
bringing the people of the commun- 
ity together, of arousing a_ school 
spirit that can not but be helpful in 
many ways both to the teacher and 
to the school. 


IV. 


Another way in which the members 
of the Union may help the schools 
is in aiding in the establishment of 
school libraries and supplementing 
those which have already been es- 
tablished. While in some counties 
quite a number of these libraries 


have been placed in the schools, still 


in a great many comparatively few 
have been placed. The recent session 
of the State Legislature made provis- 
ion whereby a district in which the 
library had been established for a 
period of not less than ten years may 
secure a second library. To place a 
library of well selected books in your 
school, thus enabling your boys and 
girls to become acquainted with the 
master minds of all time is a work 
not be lightly esteemed. Who can 
tell the influence of a good book in 
shaping aright the lives and the char- 
acters of the children? 


V. 


Another way in which the Union 
may help the schools is in the agita- 
tion of a local tax for the support 
and maintenance of the schools. The 
state seemingly has gone to the limit, 
at least for several years, in providing 
for public education, hence any mate- 
rial increase in the length of the term, 
in equipment, in better buildings and 
better paid teachers, must in large 
measure come through some system 
of local taxation for schools. The 
members of the Union can do much 
in bringing these things to pass. 


C. C. W. 





Demand Genuine “Rural Education”’ 

HE efforts of the Farmers’ Union 

to mold public sentiment in favor 
of vocational and industrial training 
in our schools and colleges, along 
with the cultural training, should be 
presented with more vigor than ever 
before. An educational system that 
turns out toll-takers and parasites, 
instead of creators of wealth, is out 
of harmony with human justice and 
practical Christianity. An  educa- 
tional course that causes its students 
to seek to make a living by their 
shrewdness and cunning, rather than 
in useful productive industry, isn’t 
the kind of education that develops 
an ideal civilization, but it tends to 
piace a useless and heavy burden 
upon industry through an excess of 
middle agencies and toll-takers. This 
condition has already developed to 
that extent that the expensive over- 
lapping of the services of toll-takers 
leaves the American farmer an aver- 
age of only about 40 cents out of the 


consumer’s dollar. Our ancient sys- 
tem of education that trains men 
and women away from useful pro- 


ductive industry is responsible, in no 
small degree, for the increasing ten- 
antry among our industrial classes, 
and for the growing injustice in the 
appropriation of fruits of industry. 


te 2. G 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE 
SCHOOL OPENS 





See That the Building Is in Good 
Shape, Sanitary Conditions Good, 
and Provision Made for Individual 
Drinking Cups 


IRST of all, the building should 

be thoroughly cleaned and put 
in the best condition possible. The 
floors should be oiled and disinfect- 
ants used in every room in the build- 
ing. Any missing or broken window 
panes should be replaced, all hinges 
and locks should be well oiled to pre- 
vent any unnecessary noise. Desks 
and other furniture should be care- 
fully examined for any needed re- 
pairs, and should be well dusted; 
transoms cleaned, etc, etc. Any 
weeds which may have grown up 
around the building should be cut, 
and if not already provided, sanitary 
privies should be built. 

We cannot look too closely after 
the health of the children in our 
schools, for from these must come 
the future citizens of our republic, 
and no little of their success in after 
life necessarily depends upon the 
health of their bodies. I have often 
thought that some people really gave 
more thought and attention to the 
comiort and well-being of their live- 
stock, to their horses, cows, pigs, etc., 
than to their own children. It is true 
beyond question that a great many 
parents never visit the school room 
where their boys and girls spend five 
days in the week, to see whether it is 
comfortable, sanitary, well-equipped 
or properly lighted, leaving these 
things to be looked after by other 
people, if looked after at all, while 
they, or at least many of them, per- 
sist in looking after their livestock 
themselves. 


A water cooler should be provided 
for each room, and unless fountains 
are installed, each pupil should be 
provided with an individual drinking 
cup. How very often do we see a 
cold in school which rapidly spreads 
until practically every pupil in school 
and the teachers are affected with the 
disease. This comes largely from the 
practice so prevalent in many com- 
munities of all the children drinking 
from the same cup or dipper. A pan 
and at least a couple of towels should 
be provided for each room, together 
with a mirror, comb and duster. In 
buildings supplied with running wa- 
ter some of these things might be 
eliminated. 

Then, when the schools open in 
the fall the patrons should see to. it 
that fuel is prepared, and that the 
stoves are all set up and everything 
in readiness for the convenience and 
the comfort of both pupils and teach- 
ers. C.-C. WRIGHT. 





A Wide-awake Farmers’ Club 
WIDE-AWAKE farmers’ club is 


with great advantage to the Club, en- 


abling the farmer to buy in car lots, | 
differenece be- | 


thereby saving the 
tween retail and wholesale prices. 
We may quote as instances the retail 
prices of the cheaper grades of fer- 
tilizers being from $2 to $5 higher 
than we were enabled to quote our 
members. Again, the Club by the 
purchase of a car load of potatoes 
was enabled to dispose of them at 65 
cents to its members, whereas the lo- 
cal market price at that time was from 
90 cents to $1 per bushel. We have been 
enabled to quote clover of the high- 
est grades to our members at $9 per 
bushel, when the regular market 
price of the same grade was $9.75, 
thereby showing a direct saving of 
75 cents per bushel. We could give 
many similar instances of the saving 
effected by the organization, thus 
showing the benefits obtained by co- 
Operative purchasing. 

“With -the multiplicity of other 
matters pressing wus, we have not 
been able to take up the subject of 
cooperative marketing with the en- 
ergy we should have wished. Several 
plans have been submitted to the 
Club, none of which have exactly met 
the views of the members. The chief 
difficulty seems to be to find some 
plan to secure the services of a really 
competent executive officer.” 





Two Songs for Farmers’ Clubs 


ORE songs and music would add 
greatly to the pleasures of local 
and county Union meetings and 
meetings of all farmers’ clubs. Re- 
cently the University of Minnesota 
offered a first prize of $10 and a 


(19) 599 











Nitrate of Soda. 


POTASH. 











second prize of $5 for the best songs | 


suitable to the farmers’ clubs. The 
first prize was awarded to a “Farm- 
ers’ Club State Song,’ written by 
Mrs. James M. Atcherson. We are 
changing it slightly so as to make it 
suitable for our North and South 
Carolina readers—other states may 
substitute the name of their state for 
“Carolina.” The song follows: 


Farmers’ Club State Song 
(Tune: Auld Lang Syne) 
We're sons and daughters of the soil 

Of this great Southern state, 
Where agriculture reigns supreme 
And men cojverate; 

A peopte born with wondrous power 
That bids us onward move; 
Coébperation is our theme, 

Our slogan—‘'To improve.” 


Chorus— 
Oh, Carolina, State so dear! 
Let high our anthem soar, 
The farmers’ clubs unite to sing 
Thy praises evermore, 


We share whatever we have learned 
With forward moving men, 

Who give us of their ripened thought, 
That we may learn of them, 
Improvement grows from year to year 
Along the farming line; 

For better methods—higher aims, 

Our forces we combine, 


We love the country made by God, 
Its homes made fair by man; 

We claim with pride our steady sons 
Who boast the cheek of tan; 

We love our homes wherein we dwell, 
Our farms on which we toil; 

We'll raise the best crops in the land 





This Is 
Top Dresser Year 


If you have fertilized your crops, lightly at planting time, or used 
fertilizer lacking in potash, it is not too late to remedy this, pro- 
vided you Top or Side dress with a fertilizer containing sufficient 
proportions of all three necessary elements of plant food—Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash. 
using a material that contains Nitrogen (Ammonia) only, such as 


Do not make the mistake of 


To get the increase in fruitage as well as stalk and 


foliage, use ROYSTER’S TOP DRESSERS, which not only pro- 
vide ammonia in quickly available form, but also phosphoric acid and 


ROYSTER’S 


Norfolk, Va. 








PRESTO TOP DRESSER, 
ROYSTER’S SPECIAL TOP DRESSER, 4. 
MAGIC TOP DRESSER, 


TOP-DRESSERS 


TRADE MARK 


e es 
REGISTERED. 
Will stimulate the growth of your crop, increase the yield, overcome 


unfavorable seasonal conditions, and check the tendency in cotton 
to blight and shed. 


BRANDS 


Available Ammonia Potash 


> « © 10. 4. 
7.50 2.50 
= - oo 9, x 


Royster top dressers, like all Royster Fertilizers, are backed by ex- 
perience: compounded on scientific principles: plant-food for the 


plant at just the proper time and in right proportions: mechanical 
condition perfect. 


Look for the trade-mark on every bag. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Spartanburg,S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Send postal for book on Top Dressing and name of nearest Royster Dealer. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


Tarboro, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga, 
Baltimore, Md. 

















Money for Youin this .—. 


OMPLETE CANNING OUTFIT 



























$11.20 invested in this famous Enterprise,_Canner 
means your ENTIRE expense, for the price includes 
the complete 25 piece equipment approved by Gov- 


From Carolina soil, 


The 





that at Gordonsville, Va., which 
has just issued a neat little pamphlet 










second prize song, “A Jolly 







ie : Farmers’ Club,” was written by Bert Nicest s Gane sdetcae ou can supply your own needs and make $10 to 
describing the results of its three ; : > CANNER zi yo Pply y 
Amidon, and is sung to the tune of 











years of work. From this pamphlet 
we make the following extracts: 
“We have at all times impressed 
upon the farmer the necessity of us- 
ing the three L’s—lime, legumes, and 
labor, which when used _ properly 
have proven conclusively to yield a 
higher percentage of increase. When 
the Club was organized there were 
only a small number of farmers using 
lime. Since its organization and by 
the influence of the county agent, 
the percentage has increased won- 
derfully, and it has been proved by 
results that the soil of this commun- 
ity is badly in need of this material. 
3y these discussions the farmers 
have been made to think and to 
study, especially have they been in- 


“Yankee Doodle.” 
The Jolly Farmers’ Club 
(Tune, “Yankee Doodle’’) 
The sun is sinking o’er the hill, 
The evening bells are ringing, 
And through the air so cold and still, 
We hear glad voices singing, 
The farmers’ club, the farmers’ 
The great association, 
We're going to make our farmers’ club 
The best one in the Nation. 


club, 


The chap who goes to see 
That costs about a dollar, 
Just gets a chance to spend his dough, 
And wear a stand-up collar. 

The farmers ¢lub, the farmers’ club, 
It will not take your wages, 

But you get more enjoyment there 
Than on the city stages, 


the show, 


The lectures in the city hall, 
The sayings and the speeches 
Have nothing to compare at all 
With things that Nature teaches. 














$15 per d»y by simply canning your extra fruits and vegetables in your 
sparetime. Think this over—then order one today, or ask for our intere 
esting, illustrated book, 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


For 56 years Successful Home Furnishers. 


It’s free, 








Save fruit and vegetables that would«waste, provide for 
family and sell at good prices any time. 


The FAVORITE Home Canner 


labor saving, safe and economical. 
saver for you. Write a postcard today. 


CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


has every useful feature, is well built of the best materials, convenient, 
Get our circular—it’s a rea} money 





: So come and join our jolly club, 
duced to use more leguminous crops, xe ‘sturdy sons of labor, 
itiatnee’ gerera ‘ Ss weer, nee ¢ Oh! come and join our happy crowd; 2 P a ani 
thereby Saving the pure hase ot the Yes, come and bring your neighbor, er nlag som aretolemonine raghaals elite ot are 
il 1e >ds at am ~} I igl ta os if and berries for homeor mar Ket, get irginiaCans, 
soul needs ¢ ae uch higher rate in And now iets ive A rinsing cl 3 Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 
the shape of commercial fertilizer. MoCMEMIRanERninticg Oe ee Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments. Tho 
Ww ena in he oe elie a eps ; proper amount of solder and flux with each can 
e have also consistently advocated Let orere mabe who is here order. Special discount for early orders, Write 
> a 5 = Join in the demonstration. ‘i ist “ 
home mixing. Hail to our dear farmers’ club, for price list toda 


“The policy of codperative purchas- 
ing of supplies has been continued 


Hail to the state we live in; 
The greatest club, the grandest state, 
There is this side of heaven, 





y. 
VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 
@ TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 













Box 510, WILMINCTON, N. C. 













































































































| More About Public School en a 





Cook 


Most Southern housekeepers wil! cook 





Ook 


“cool” this 


CARING FOR SCHOOL GROUNDS 
DURING THE SUMMER 












summer on the wonderful new 
Pefection Of) Stove | eres What One Teacher Did in 
Ey The aenuine New Perfection Keeping the Grounds tens and 
= rh te Wick Qil Stove as advertised si A 
ag og SE ey the Mandar ON Cone Beautiful, Growing Flowers and 
KGY pany. Coolest, cleanest, Vegetables Instead of Unsightly 
ee anbhein, safest oil cook stove WwW F 
. known. Cooks everything ecas 


i perfectly, Burns cheap kero- 
sene. oe odor, danger, smoke 








URING my 


y few y ears’ experience 










nor ashe Uses wic ae a “4 a 4 

tpatantiz; inte in teaching it has been a ques 
consumes all gases. ,, Don’t swelter over y tion in my mind what to do with 
this summer—cook “‘cool”* en the PERFEC 





school grounds while school is not in 





yours quickly by ordering from thi *rtisement at cur 























Jow* prices—2-burner clve, $6.29 3-burnet, $7.98; + | Session. The grounds are kept well 
ante ae gg Be Serine dd ary durcem | CNough, as far as vegetable growth 
plete catalogue FREE. Write for your copy TO-DAYi | is concerned during the winter and 
THE SPOTLESS CO. | spring, partly because there are so 
SUPPLIES FOR HOME, FIELD AND SHOP many little feet hopping and skipping 
27S Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. in every nook and corner of the 
grounds, but mainly because winter 

if ong Mad time is not the season for weeds to 

z | crow. When school is out some time 

A | in May, then the place is as a house 

§, deserted of its occupants. The warm 

H showers immediately bring a luxuri- 

ous growth of weeds and grasses in 


the walks, around the doors and on 
the playgrot und. This does not look 
very inviting, to say the least, and by 
' the time school is to begin again it 





Last fall I went to Red Springs to 


| is almost impossible to get to the 
i al aeakcesi building. This is not the exception- 
e paint w |. : : REE DUDE Oe 
: lal case but the common case, for by 
Ince | . “ A rt 
ies vi — eens ae ifar the majority of school grounds 
FEWER GALLONS to buy | are fast being covered with weeds 
: ! now. 
What stronger arguments do you need? | > 
| 


Ask your dealer or write 


take charge of the school. The cir- 
The H. B. DAVIS co., Baltimore, Md. cumstances were such, that the 
for information. erounds could not be kept in good 





for a 


The Repeater, Jr., “Gets ’em Ali‘ | shape, new building was going 
i SURE, SANITARY, SAFE, SELF-SeETTINe | Up On a new site. Brick, timbers dnd 
| BEST MOUSE-TRAP ON EARTH | other building material were scat- 
Catches, drowns, no odor. Just place trap | tered aroun d, while heavy wagons 
—empty once a week. Power Gastereag : % . , aa ae 
quick as a flash, always set; housekeeper’s | were continually passing over the 
7 friend. Everybody wants one. Thirty if 4 


forty at one winding. Works likeac lock. 


which consisted of six acres. 
Agents make big money. Show ten famil- 


rted | 


erounds, 
When 





school sta 


ies, ma nine, 100 per cent profit. Sell like reported to 
ne Coe the board that the weeds had to be 
Write today for pariicuiars and how to get Free Sample. ait Satelite ¢ A : d 
FIS 


R SPECIALTY coe cleared away about the front, as it 
4164 Hamilton prope ag 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. : ae 
looked like no one was living there. 








wn mB || An attempt was made, but the weeds 
| OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY i!/were so large that they defied a 








mower and two large mules. I made 

up my mind that such should not be 

the case another year. 

Flowers Where Weeds Grew Before 
CCORDINGLY this spring I asked 


| the board for the use of that part 
of the grounds which was not being 
used for play. I had about two acres 
plowed before school was out and 
another acre later, leaving the ground 
solid where the baseball diamond, the 
| basketball court, and the 
, courts are located. 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Founded in 1834 by the Baptist State Conven- 
tion of North Carolina. Wake Forrest College 
has grown to be one of the stronger Colleges 
of the country. Endowment and equipment | 
valued at more than half a million dollars. | 
Faculty of 22 Professors, 2 Instructors, and 12 
Assistants. Student body 471. Solid work 
in a wholesome environment at moderate 
cost. Library of 20,000 volumes in charge of 
a skilled Librarian. Hospital in charge ofa 
Trained Nurse with the attendance of three 
College Physicians. Gymnasium with com- 
pulsoay attendance. Inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics. Inter-collegiate debates. Literary So- 
cieties giving exceptional training in public 
speaking 

In addition to the usual college courses 


tennis 
In return for this 











three yearn Taw.and (ve year iaiiar, [| agreed to seed the front grounds in 
September 7, 1915. |the fall, 
President WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT, | The result of the experiment is 
Wake Forest, North Carolina ¥) this: Where there were weeds as 
— | high as a mule’s back last year, there 
| 


are peas now, and peas, well culti- 
| vated, look a great deal better than 
| wee ds. All the flower beds which the 


Industrial School 
|children were so much interested in 


Music — | in the spring are in good shape now 
Route 2, KINSLON, N.C land are not choked out by the grass. 


In other parts of the grounds there 
Eee Seeepest School in alt the county |are corn, beans, potatoes, peanuts, 
fluence. Out of town. Industrial Depart- ietc., a regular truck farm. In fact, 
Mar ater coer ear Laerore when I began the work some of the 


Bible, Music and Business Depart- boys in jest dubbed our school a farm 
ments. We want to help poor boys and life school, putting up signs to that 
girls who have little or no meansand save cr ; 1: 

money for those who have enough. effect. I told them I appreciated it, 


Write for information. | for the most popular schools just now 


are the farm life schools, and besides, 





J. M. PERRY, Gen. Mer., Kinston, N.C. 
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FOUNDED 1838 CHARTERED IN 1859 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


DURHAM, N. C. 


A Southern College of liberal arts with an established national reputation 
for high standards, noble traditions, and progressive policies. Its large endow- 
ment fund makes possible its first-class equipment, and large faculty of well 
trained and carefully chosen teachers. Students fees low. Comfortable, 
inexpensive rooms in carefully supervised hygienic dormitories. 

Classical and scientific courses leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
courses in all departments. Schools of Engineering, 

For catalogue and illustrated booklet, address 


R. L. FLOWERS 


Secretary to the Corporation. 


Graduate 
Education and Law. 








I am a real farmer at heat Since 
school is out I have done ae the work 
myself, and it has been the source of 
a great deal of pleasure to me. 
What is the final result? From a 
selfish standpoint, 1 will raise enough 
vegetables’ to last me till the next 
season. But aside from this, the Red 
Springs school grounds are ready for 
inspection any time. The rows of 
peas are growing fast and the flow- 
ers in the beds dotted here and there 
are blooming and making a beautiful 
view. The walks and driveways 
not grown up in weeds, 
ple are beginning 


are 
and the peo- 
to appreciate it. 


School boards, possibly your teach- 
er would be only too glad to use the 
grounds for gardening. It may be 


the means of inducing him to remain 


in the community during the summer. 


Or if he leaves for the summer, some 
near neighbor will be glad to look 
after the welfare of the flowers and 
building for the use of an acre or 
two. By all means have the grounds 


cultivated 
to grow. 


instead of allowing weeds 

My first experience teaches 

me that cultivation is the only 

remedy. SAMUEL LEONARD. 
Red Springs, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS IN CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


One-teacher Schools Cannot Give 
Children Proper Form of Training 
Says Superintendent Swearingen 


7ESHE one-room, 
i is lacking in spirit as 
the subject matter of its 
study. Unless the 





one-teacher school 
i well as in 
course 
topography of the 


of 


country is unusual, boys and girls 
may easily walk two and one-half 
to three miles to school. In thickly 
a communities an enrollment of 
100 or 200 pupils is thus made possi- 
ble. yates are located from four 


to six miles apart, and after furnish- 
ing the necessary rudiments of class- 
room instruction, they may easily 
undertake the teaching industrial 
subjects. 

To do this industrial work without 
an adequate teaching force is out of 


of 


the question, hence instruction in 
sewing, cooking, carpentry, agricul- 
ture, and other industrial branches 


has been successfully attempted only 
in our consolidated schools. 

In coéperation with the farm de- 
monstration agents, rotation plots of 
three acres have been planted in 
nearly 150 districts. The fundamen- 
tal methods of farming, legumes, 
foodstuffs, soil building, and profit- 
making have been concretely illus- 
trated. Teachers have codperated 
actively in the experiment. This di- 
rect application of improved methods 
to the fundamental industrial prob- 
lems of the neighborhood has 
strengthened the schools by teaching 
the pupils to discover and to receive 
an education in common things. 

A special teacher in agriculture 
was employed in five consolidated 
schools of Darlington County. Only 
boys above the fifth grade were en- 
rolled in his classes. The subject 
was: given a place in the daily curric- 
ulum of the classroom. One hundred 
and fifteen boys were under instruct- 
ion. The course bore directly on the 
agricultural and home problems of 
the county. The teacher was paid 
salary of $2,500. His one-year course 
represents a per capita outlay of 
$21.73. Since the agricultural teacher 
is a resident of the county 
vision and instruction continue 
ing the vacation months. 

The best test of the 


, his super- 


dur- 


work is found 


in the universal appreciation of the 
course by pupils, teachers, and pa- 
trons. Other schools in the county 


are planning to consolidate in the 
hope of securing similar advantages 
next year. By adding $15,000 to the 
annual school budget, this progress- 
ive county might easily provide agri- 


cultural teaching for all her boys 
above the fifth grade. Such lessons 


below the fifth grade could not prop- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
erly 


be undertaken 
chanics of an 
Writing, arithmetic and langu 
have not been sufficiently mastered 
before the fifth grade has been cco:n- 
pleted. If this process continues, it 
will not be many years before ihis 
great county can boast of the discon- 
tinuance of every one-teacher 
But the accompanying 
in teaching 
longer 
luim, 


because the me- 
education—read?: 


= 


sche: 1, 
rovemez:ts 
length of 
recitations, broader curricu- 
and agricultural instruction 
adapted to local needs will mark =he 
real and significant gains. 
J. E. SWEARI 
State Superintendent of 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Why Shouldn’t Every School Have a 
School Farm? 


[The “school farm’ movement has passed 
the experimenial stages. It a genine 
success. It— 

(1) Makes money for the school; 

(2) Promotes a spirit of coGperation 1d 





neighborliness among 
(3) 


patrons; 
Aids in teaching 


agriculture. 


Prof. Zebulon Judd who orignated the pian 
writes us of it as follows.—Editors] 


_ yr ddinign sagpocmrn funds are raised 
from the cultivation of so smalia 
farm as two acres. In Many instan 


es 
more than $200 has been made, the 
revenue from the school-farm fund 


exceeding the actual appropriation 
from the state and county school 
funds. 

But one says that the people had 


as well contribute the fund from 
their own pockets as to gather at the 
school-farm and work it out. At first 
glance this seems to be so, but this 
statement leaves out of consideration 


the other two large resultants from 
the school-farm work, namely: the 
new spirit that has developed in 
the community and the new means of 





modernizing and making practical the 
courses of study offered by the 
school. Often it has been remarked 
by members of the school-farm as- 
a. that the new sense of neigh- 
borliness developed by the school- 
form has more than liberally con- 
pensated for all the work done on ie 
school-farm. If we add to 
value of the school-farm as an’ euu- 
cational medium we unquestiona!ly 
have the revenue resulting from the 
farm as clear profit. 

Why then should not every rural 
school have a school-farm? If there 
are communities that do not need 1 
revenue, I take it that it would be safe 
to say that there are few commuui- 
ties in the South where the social life 
does not need such a vitalization as 
would result from this working 
gether for the common good. It 
would certainly be safe to say that 
there is not a rural community that 
does not need this modification of its 


this tne 


iG- 


school’s life, which would result from 
this simple and practical study of 


farm problems which the 
offers. 

But another says that the sch: - 
farm will be of interest only to 
men and boys. Here it should t 
that not only the men and a aos 
but the mothers and their daughi Ts 
join in the work of the school-farm 
and that much of the discussion at ¢ 
schoolhouse 


school-farm 


ie 
id 





ne 
after the work is over is 
about the various home problems in 
which every alert woman is so much 
interested. Government and agricul- 
tural bulletins and farm papers throw 
light not only or such problems as 
soil preparation, cultivation, drainage, 
composition of fertilizers, cattle and 
stock raising, but also on dairying, 
gardening, canning, cooking, sewi: 
the care of children, personal hygiene, 
home sanitation, ete. 

Those who are interested in 
work of the school-farm, and would 
like to organize a school-farm in 
their own communities, would — 
helpful suggestions in a Bulletin p: 
lished by the United States Bureau pe 
Education entitled “Cultivating the 
School Grounds in Wake Coun ty, 
North Carolina.” This Bulletin m ay 
be had by writing to the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, for $2, 
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Saturday, June 26, 1915] 
IS YOURS AN “Al” SCHOOL? 





If the Following Fifteen Questions 
Are Answered in the Affirmative, 
Then It Is 


URING the recent session in my 

county a letter was prepared by 
the county superintendent of schools 
and sent to the principal of each 
school in the county, both white and 
colored, and with it a list of the 
questions which must be answered 
in the affirmative before the school 
would be entitled to a place on the 
list of “Al Schools of the County.” 
Below appear the questions. 

1. Is the school building painted? 

2. Has it a bell? 

8. Has the district an original school 
library ? 

4, Has it been supplemented? 

6. Have you enrolled any pupils in the 
boys’ corn clubs, or in the girls’ domestic 
science clubs? 

6. Have you held any debates, spelling 


> 


bees, parents’ meetings, or entertainments? 
7. Have you observed any special days 
in school this year? 
8 Did your school participate in the 
township spelling contest? 


9. Has your school raised funds this year 


for any purpose? 

10. Is your school supplied with, desks, 
maps and blackboards? 

11. Have you taken an educational or so- 
cial survey of your district this year? 

12. Has your enrollment for the term 
reached not less than 90 per cent of the 
school census? 

138. Has your average daily attendance 
reached not less than 70 per cent of the en- 
roliment? 

14, Will your school have an exhibit at 


the next county commencement? 


15. Have you improved the school room 
and grounds? 

The results have been so very 
marked that this standard of excel- 
lence will become a permanent fea- 
ture of the work here in our county, 
at least for some time to come. The 
list of schools which were so fortun- 
ate as to secure a place on this list 
of Al schools will be published in 
the annual repor: of the schools of 
the county, and also in the educa- 
tional edition of the local papers 
here which will soon be issued. 


Co GoW. 





A Jolt for the Farmer Who Takes No 
Interest in His School 


HE farmer has been asked to con- 

tribute to the educational number 
of The Progressive Farmer. His 
ideas are at a premium. Does no one 
vant to hear from the rural teacher? 
And the ex-farmer—the countryman 
who has left the rural district in 
order to educate his children—are his 
ideas worth nothing? It seems to 
me that his experiences might be in- 
teresting and illuminating. 

As pupil and teacher I have spent 
over 30 years of my life in our rural 
schools. I have a fund of experi- 
ences and a few ideas. The rural 
teacher may collect experiences in 
lieu of her salary. If she reads and 
thinks as she works, she forms opin- 
ions as to the needs of her school 
and her community. But, strange to 
say, no one seems to realize that she 
might have something to say worth 
hearing. When she appeals to the 
farmer for help necessary to adjust 
the school to the needs of her pupils, 
he waves her off with, “I do not know 
anything about school matters. I 
leave it all to you.” When she tries 
to plead the cause of the farmer’s 
child in teachers’ councils, she is told 
to do her work as it is done in the 
city schools, and all will be well. She 
knows the wheels of the machine go 
round in the wrong direction, but 
what can she do? Her business is to 
keep the wheels in motion. 

So, without help or hindrance from 
the farmer, she operates the system 
that was designed for city use. As 
the great wheels go round they hurl 
the farmer with his family cityward. 
The farmer never concerns himself 
about the workings of the system 
until it works him out of the rural 
district. Then he is a town man, and 
it is too late to help the rural teacher 
in her efforts to reverse the motion 
of the system. Still, if he could be 
induced to give his friends in the 
country the benefit of his ideas and 


justment of the machine. Dr. Poe, 


experiences, it might lead to an ad- SOW OATS AND WHEAT 


can’t you offer premiums for letters Easily 
from rural teachers and transplanted ‘Threshed 
farmers? Give us a hearing in your by this 


next Educational Number. 
ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 





On Skids or Trucks 


(21) 601 
Capacities as low as 400 
bushels 

daily 









DO YOUR OWN 
THRESKING— 
IT’S CHEAPER 





A Prominent South Carolinian De- 
mands Genuine Rural Schools 


NDEED, our whole system of edu- 








OWN THIS SMALL THRESHER 





cation has become cityized and is 
not adapted to rural conditions. Our 
text-books are written by teachers 
in city schools and have little or no 
relation to country life and activities. 
Our readers have few lessons about 
country life; our arithmetics are 
more suited to the bank than to the 
farm; our geographies describe min- 
utely other states and countries, but 












This thresher was made particularly for yow if you're raising a limited amount of grain. We have 
figures proving it will save you money. Its light weight and simplicity make it easily handled. Lasts 
for years. A real investment that pays big dividends—at an easy 
first cost, We make larger sizes, too, from 400 to 1200 bushels daily, 


4 THRESHERS 


There’sa 75-year experience and reputation back of every Gray. You'resureto 
get good value. Many enthusiastic farmers have written of splendid service. 


Horse Powers, Saw Read what they say, write today for letei i Y rit’ 
Mischioas. canlacewas. y say y for complete information and Catalog, it’s free, 

















~ ters, Gasoline Engines. A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 20 SOUTH ST., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 








say as little as possible about the 





state, and nothing about the country, 
in which the children live; writing is 
becoming almost a lost art; ancient 
languages take the place of science; 
and agriculture is mentioned with a 
sneer. You cannot keep boys and 
girls on the farm under the present 
system of education and under the 
present methods of farming. 

I appeal to you to begin the 
preaching of a new system of educa- 
tion as well.as of agriculture. Farm- 
ing can never become a permanent, 
life-long business until it is made 
more profitable, and country com- 
munity living will never be the best 
and happiest until work on the farm 
is dignified and enriched by a more 
practical system of education. Our 
present rural leaders will be bent un- 
der the weight of our heavy burdens, 
yea, will have passed to the bourne of 
that undiscovered country, and still 


1 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than youcan get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 











the lasting results of our labors will 





be but negiible, until we convince our 
rural friends that in its last analysis 
a higher civilization must rest upon 
a practical system of education. 
What has made Denmark such a 
progressive little kingdom? Cer- 
tainly not because of the richness of 
its soil and salubrity of its climate, 
but on account of the education and 
the training of its people for agricul- 
ture. In the judgment of those who 
have lived for years in that country 
the Danish people are the best edu- 
cated people in the world. From my 
short stay there two years ago I be- 





Syrup 
Honey 
Fruit 


Vegetable 








CANS 


Largest Manufacturers) rrr peuvery 
American Can Company 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 





lieve this to be true; for at last, what 











is education but training for one’s 
lifework, for the fullest living in our 
particular sphere of activities? 
T. B. THACKSTON. 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 





Stop the Fire Fiends 


TRIPES on the fire fiends, is en- 

tirely reasonable punishment for 
people who are so vicious, indifferent 
or thoughtless, as to go to the ex- 
tent of burning the forests of his 
neighbors. Not only are the trees 
burned, but the humus that should go 
into the soil, the plants, many of them 
legumes, that should furnish food for 
stock, but also nitrogen for the soil, 
and both, which are the homes and 
incubators for the birds,—all so nec- | 
essary to the upbuilding of the coun- | 
try. I have asked our sheriff to | 
charge his deputies, the rural police- 
men, to watch for an opportunity to 
make a case, to catch some one in the 
act of setting fire, or letting it get 
away, where lands are being cleared 
and the brush burned. Our parish is 
regularly burned every winter, wher- 
ever it is dry enough for fire to burn. 

T. J. HAMLIN. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 











THE SCHOOLHOUSE IS “A COM- 
MUNITY INDEX” 


The schoolhouse in any community should 
exemplify the spirit of that city, town or 
district. A poorly built, improperly planned, 
unwisely located schoolhouse speaks volumes 
to visitors, prospective inhabitants, or casual 
observers. A schoolhouse can be made beau- 
tiful, ample, convenient, as easily as ugly, 
insufficient, awkward,—and at no greater, 
sometimes at a less expense. The one neces- 
sary thing is correet planning. It is the 
ounce of prevention, worth the pound of 
cure.—Prof, L, A, Williams. 











Rid Your Stock of the Fly Pest 


Government reports prove stock when annoyed by flies 
and tormented by ticks and other biting insects, are so 
decreased in vitality as to show positive losses in their 
working value. Horses and mules do far less work and 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. 

Safe-guard your stock against disease. She 
Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment is positive pro- 
tection from all biting insects—horse flies, dog flies, 
mosquitos, ticks, etc, Splendid for treatment of sore 
backs, galls, scratches, chafing, ete. Don’t wait, get it 
oday from your dealer. Price 25c. Further informa- 
ttion cheerfully sent on request. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 
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$10 A DAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries, 
Works glass ortin for homeormarket. INSTRUCLION BOOK FREE WITH EAC 
OUTFIT Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue now. 

CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tonn, 




























SUMMER TIME Is 
HAMMOCK TIME. 


This beautiful Ham- 

mock sent Prepaid 

by Parcel Post for a 

qk Club of only 12 Special 

25c Trial Subscriptions 
or fora 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 


(22). 














in The Progressive Farmer, 
buyers. 


taken, 





you wish your advert 


vy ° 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after ail the advertising space in the current issue had been 





To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two vreeks before the date 
to 


In re- 
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SPOTLESS 
Warranted 


Top Buggy 
Ve 


ee == WZ 


Greet | the driving season with a classy new ew buegy. The 








JERSEY Ss 


Jersey Bull—cC an’'t be 





register ed. Eigh- 





























word, number or initial in name and teen months old, fine animal, good breeder. 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- For sale $50. Also fine milk cows, Meridian 
vertisements not accepted without cash College, Meridian, Miss. 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- eee —JENNETTS 
member it would cost you $1,600 for JED 
postage alone to send a letter to each of Want to Buy Jennets—Write particulars 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your and | prices. Cc. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted SHEEP AND GOATS 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
known on application. and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 
DOGS -” 
MACHINERY Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
He rndon, Va. 
For Sale—2-horse power gasoline engine, Extra Choice Pointer Puppies. A. Ver- 
Practically new. C. W. Nance, Cerro Gordo, | mont, Smithfield, N. C, 


N. C. 
One Ohio Ensilage Cutter 





No. 11—Cut only 


25 tons. Blow pipe for 20-foot silo, Every- 
thing right including price. di ln Guy, 


Chester, S. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Man and family for dairy work. 
John T. Dennis, Meda, Ga. 











Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 


Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Experienced Dairyman wants a job. Good 
references. Sober, steady, result getter. B, 
H. Burch, Hartsville, S. C. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Earn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. e rank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N. Y. 














Educated Young Men—Study “Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 








Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers, 
Write immediately for list of positions now 








obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

a LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 





Pure-bred Berkshire Boar Pigs—3 months, 
$10 each. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


Registered “Berkshire pigs, “pred its a and 
sows for sale. Oakland Farm, Piedmont, 8S. C, 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10. Satis- 
Grain Crest Farm, Mc- 





faction guaranteed, 
Con, 8. C. 





Registered Berkshires—Representing 
blood of the breed. <A. J. Merrell 
Leicester, N. C. 


best 
& Son, 
Three large young 
sows safe in pig. 





registered Berkshire 
$25 each. Photo furnish- 


ed, C. S. Townley, Red Hill, Va. 


TY Berkshires—Boar pigs, exe ellent type, 
growthy and vigorous, 8 weeks old, for 


$12. 
Weigh 25 pounds at 4 weeks old. Registered 









































“Bloodhound Puppies—E nglish Pure-breds, 
WwW. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, Ni. C, 


“For Sale—Guarar ‘ante >ed bird pups, six 
old. 


For Sale - —_ Registe red 
hounds and pups; 
Kennels, Arden, N. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Have some bargains in coon and o’possum 


dogs, also registered Duroc-Jerseys. Plain 
View Farm, Byronville, Ga. 








= “ e ks 
Each _$5. B. F. Manning, Parmele, N. C, 








da English — ae 
also grade pups, Arden 








Beautiful Collie Pups—Males, $5; females, 


$3. High grade Angora goats, 100 head; 
$2.50 to $5. Square deal, J. J. Koger, M.D., 


Roger sville, Tenn, 





Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6 to 12 weeks 


old. $5 to $10 each. Masterpiece, Tam- 
worth, Lord Premier, and Longfellow 
strains. Claybrooke Farm, Frederick's Hall, 


Virginia, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 
Anconas—Yearling hens $1; 
erels 60c, Ww. 
Virginia, 











spring cock- 
Orlando Felton, Magnolia, 





GAMES 


Pit Games—War Devils—Grist Champion 
strains, young stock, half grown for breeding 





purposes. Pullets 60c; stags 75c; eggs 15 
for $1.50. R. L. Darnall, Williamston, 8S. C. 





LEGHOBNS. 


Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


White Leghorns—Pure-bred. Eggs, $1 per 
15. 10c rebate for every one that fails to 
hatch, G. D. Herring, Box 197, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, 


ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpington Eggs—From 
ners, one dollar for 15, 
Shelby, N. C. 





Johnson Poultry 











prize win- 
Bloom Kendall, 








Single Comb Buff Orpington 


Chicks—$1.50 per fifteen. 


Eggs and 
Good laying hens, 





Potato Plants—Early 
Can ship now. 
1,000. H, A. 


improved 
Plants or 
Stuart, 


Triumph. 
vines $1.25 per 
Bay Minette, Ale Le 





Potato Plants—C ‘atawba, Yams and South- 
ern Queens. Largest yielders. Best quality. 
$1.25 thousand. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, 
Lookout Mountain, the best Irish 
for fall planting. One bushel $1.75; 
Craig, 








potato 
5 bush- 
els or more $1.50, J. W. Rt. 1, Lan- 


caster, S. C. 





Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Lots of 
10 bushels, $1.75 per bushel (54 pounds); 
less, $2 per bushel, W. P. Harris, Owings, 
South Carolina. 





Good, | strong, well rooted potato. “pli ants” ‘for 
sale for late setting. Price $1.25 per 1,000. 
Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos. J. G. Milli- 
can, Louise, Fla, 


‘Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
until after June ist Price after 
$1.40 per housand, any size lots, 
Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, S. C, 
Triumph Sweet 
per thousand, Earliest; 
keeper; will make 
Prompt shipment. 
ette, Ala, 


~ Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand, Will ship in good con- 
dition and give good count. Reference, Cit- 
izens’ Bank, Ashburn, Ga. J. M. Hamans, 
Amboy, Ga. 


~~ Preston’s s Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall 
and Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; vines or cut- 


Nancy 
No more 
this date 
Cc. E. 

Early 





Potato Plants, $1 
best producer; best 
crop in ninety days. 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Min- 











tings, $2.50 per 1,000, after June 20th. Jer- 
sey vines ready now. Fred M. Preston, Pine 
Castle, Fla, 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants—Unequaled, Catawba Yams, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Ex- 


pect abundance of plants, 


John Barringer, 
Newton, N. C. 








Potato Plants—Southern Queen, $1.25; 
Nancy Hall, Norton Yam, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, all f.o.b. Hickory, N. C.; if by mail 


add 50 cents per thousand extra. Route No. 
2, Box 30, J. M. Huffman, Hickory, N. C. 


quick ‘shipment, 
and Pumpkin Yam 
(collect) $1.60 per 1,000; 
more $1.50, By parcel post 30c per 100; 
2.50 per 1,000. Terms’ cash, Tomato 
plants 35c per 100 by mail. J. A. Turner, 
Acworth, Ga. 


SUDAN GRASS 

Pure Sudan Seed—Free of Johnson grass. 
10 peunds $1.50; 25 pounds 10 cents pound. 
Dr. Branham, Slaton, Texas, 

Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


“Now ready for 
Hall, Porto Rico 
By express 





Nancy 
slips. 
ten or 























fs Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties. Re- 

85ec. Hen and fifteen chicks, $2.35. Miss | cicaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 

Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
ROCKS burg, B.S, ’ 

Barred Rock Eggs—Fifteen, one dollar. Nitrogen Bacteria for clover, beans, peas, 

Extra good stock, Western Slope Ranch, | etc. Acre, $1.25; five acres, $5; 10 acres $8, 

Salisbury, N. C. “| postpaid. ‘Get our guarantee. Lockhart Lab- 


oratories, Atlanta, Ga. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





















































" CABBAGE 
and pedigree furnished, Hickory Flats, Cabbage Plants—Set now will head early 
Baldwin, Ga, ____ | in the fall. All leading varieties. Can ship 

Pure-bred Berkshires—Now have ready {| at once. Prices 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 
for shipment a few choice pigs from good | 5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 500 by mail 
registered stock, Get a good boar pig and postpaid, $1. P. _ dD. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 
grade up your herd for profit. Write for } ~~ VE ae co 
prices, etc. A. H. Thompson, Herndon, Va. — _cLo R ae 
-—— ee eee nae gs rs F i“ le—Bur 1 1,25 bushel, f, 

DUROC-JERS cvs ~ 1% eg B. R. Titman, Jr. “2 tig sc. 

Registered Duroc-Je rsey Boar Pigs. Riv- |] “Glean Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per bushel. 
erside arm, Reeves, Ga. _| Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C 

Duroc- Jersey "Boars Large litters, Ma- | “Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed for Sale— 
ture sows; 20 per cent reduction, W. W. | $1.50 per bushel. J. T. Armstrong, Colum- 
Shay, Cruso, N. C. bus, Miss. 

Select Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Hight weeks old, Crimson Clover—Shit 01 nce 

, Ay — pment , from France 
both sex, $10 each, Fancy Col. and Model | que in May. Write for prices. Durham Seed 
Top strains. Pedigrees furnished free. Clov- 

House, Durham, N, C, 
erdale F Farm, _ Burgaw, N. rom “us = 
T,000 ) bushels recleaned bur clover seed, 

_ High | Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Bale—On Reseeds itself, When well set in land 
ag ae to suit ete gh Pye wii Your ares it! makes fine grazing, January, February, 
s good with us. Write for free booklet. The | yarch, $1.65 per bushel. 5 bushel at $1.40 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. _ | express. 10 bushels at $1.35 frieght. All de- 

Durocs—3 bred gilts by April Belle’s De- | livered, Cash with order, Special prices 
fender, good color and shape, $35 each, | large lots. Shields Commissary, Scotland 
Later litter out of same sow and same sire, } Neck, N. C. 
boars, $10; sows, $15. J. C. Stetson, Bond, | ~ Sear e 
Mississippi. PEAS 

te r ~ Whippoorwill, Black Peas, $1.75; New Era, 
= aes POLAND- -CHINAS $1.85; Mixed, $1.60, here. Write for deliver- 

Fine ~ Poland China Pigs— Satisfaction ed prices. B. & S. W. McCullar, Booneville, 
guaranteed. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C Mississippi. 

Little Bone Poland China Pies haniect to Cowpeas for Seed—We have a_ limited 
registration. Also a few % pure-bred, $10] supply both of Whippoorwill and Clay Peas 
per pair. D. L. Cooper, Staley, N. C. slightly mixed, which we offer at a low price 
pais > aa MULEFOOTS : for cash with order, Hall & Pearsall, Inc., 
a bce oa stata pee: 2 Wilmington, N. C. 
apiulefoot | Hogs—Bargaing. G, L. Toole, “Whippoorwill, Spreckled, and Mixed Peas, 
pos tected ah ee $2 per bushel. Can make immediate ship- 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS ment, Satisfaction guaranteed, On all or- 

A Cattle : E ders for ten bushels or more we will give 
strains, icctsaneumnoe aek all akes, best free enough Sudan Grass seed to plant one 
vited ee Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- | 2°T& The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 
ton, Va. ‘ ma POTATOES _ = 

HOLSTEINS Wanted—Lookout Mountain potatoes in 
~ Holsteins—As an ‘individual you will like Judk Loh le wes S2t. Abeaaes, 5. © 
my herd bull. In breeding, closely related Potato Plants—For prompt shipment now. 
to world record producers. Bull calves for 
sale; write for prices and breeding. J, G,. 
Whetstone, Augusta, Ga. 
RED POLLS» 


$1.50 bushel, 


Catawba Yam Potato 
1,000, Cash with order. R, H. 
ory, 4, Cc. 


Salisbury, N. cS, 


Plants—$1.50 per 
Yoder, Hick- 


Oaklin Farm, 





For Sale—Registered Re 2d “Polls—One 
years old bull; 1 bull calf; 
¢, Morton, Rice, Va, 


four 
1 heifer calf, T. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Immediate 
$1 per thousand; five 
D. McFarren, Foley, 


shipment, 
thousand or more, 90c. 
Ala, 








Tomato and Cabbage 
sand; 25 cents 100. 
50 cents 100. 
lin Farm, § 


Plants, $1.50 thou- 
Celery, $2.50 thousand; 

Special price large lots. Oak- 
Salisbury, mC; 


~ Plants—Eastern 
Mobilians, for immediate 
few Spanish and Early 
thousand, CC, C. Taylor, 








Potato Yams and Red 
shipment. Also a 
Triumph, $1.25 

Maiden, N. C, 





Leading varicties tomato plants and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
100 for 75c,. Send money order or cash with 
order, Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 
ton, N. Cc. 


Potato Plants and C uttings—F or June and 
later delivery. We will also book your or- 
der for potatoes, cabbage and tomatoes, for 
next season, without advancements. H., & 
R. 3allard, Ashburn, Ga, 


5,000 bushe is C lay, 
ed peas stored in 
Mississippi at $1.75 
ping station. 
ft. @ 
Hickory 





Ww hippoerwill and mix- 
Georgia, Tennessee and 
per bushel f. o. b. ship- 
1,000 bushels soja beans $1.75 

Norfolk. Send us your orders, 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


|___ MISCELLANEOUS __| 


For Sale—Bright, 
per ton, A. B. 
Save % to % on Magazines—Don't sub- 


scribe or renew until you get my catalog. 
Upton W Wilson, Madison, N. , 








baled oat straw. 


$10 
Broad wate r, 


Johnston, Ss. Cc. 








Stock molasses reduces ‘the grain bills. <A 
55-gallon barrel, $6.60. Write for booklet and 
quantity price, Ben, Puryear, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, 





cream 
hundred 

4 All satisfied. 
Write for partic ulars, 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 

Why not be a business farmer? 
shipping cream, you are 
ested in your tests. We will teach you how 
to test free of charge. Write for particu- 
lars. Carolina Creamery Co., Greensboro 
and Asheville, MW, -2. 


to a progressive cream- 
patrons. Growing rap- 
There is a_ reason. 
Carolina Creamery 


Ship your 
F Five 








If you are 
necessarily inter- 








Registered ‘Basex, 
Berkshire—Pigs, 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, 
Sound, unbroken, testing 
cent germinating, Some 
days. One ninety up. 
nelly’s Springs, N. C, 


Durocs, 
service boars, 


Polands, and 
sows in far- 
Angora goats. 
well sacked, 
ninety-eight per 
maturing in sixty 
J. E. Coulter, Con- 









is a strictly high-grade guaranteed rig, priced 
well below any competition. First-class materials and 
honest construction throughout. Body is clear poplar, 
hardwood frame. Wheels are sound seasoned hickory— 
Sarven patent; long-distance Collinge collar pattern; best 
grade steel] axle; oil tempered springs; hickory reaches 
and axle beds, reaches ironed full length; select hickory 
shafts—double braced; latest type sanitary spring cush- 
ions; genuine leather quarter top, cushions and back; 
choice of three widths of body, 4 sizes wheels, 2 sizes 
rims; side or end springs; end bar or Bailey hangers; 
drop or panel back. A Stylish 1915 Model Rig. Other 
good Top Buggies at $38.50 up. Runabouts at $32.75 
up. WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE! | 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockce Lane, Richmond, Va. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. it 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in pd 























Foy r unless he shows us yr 
is honesty and b responsibility. 

Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groomé Greensboro, N. C. 

Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 

Good Truck and Corn Farm for Sale—155 
acres. Tidewater Virginia, near State Rifle 
Range. Amelia Meeks, London Bridge, Va. 





For Sale — 64-acre Farm — Will make a 
bale of Sea Island cotton per acre; on street 








road: convenient to school, college and 
churches. Owner, J. R. , Squires, Douglas, Ga. 

Seventy-five Eastern North Carolina 
Farms for Sale—Any size and price. We 
sell only on commission; our price is the 
owner’s price. Write for booklet. United 
Realty & Trust Co., Borden Building, Nos. 


nN, < 
Fine Virginia I Farms for 


306-9, Goldsboro, 





Sale—353 acres, 


three miles from railroad village, good 
buildings, splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm, price $6,000. 900 acres, good build- 
ings, fine grade of land, price $10,000, very 


cheap bargain. Also have number of other 





nice farms, Write to-day for full particu- 
lars. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia, 

We have several farms for sale and for 


rent, in Bast Person & Granville Counties, 
Lands are very fertile and is rich in potash 
and lime, is in the tobacco belt, and grain, 
clover and grasses grow well. We have at- 
tractive propositions to rent or sell, or to 
parties that will clear up and put land in 
cultivation. Write us what you want. Cal- 
tolina Land & Lumber Co., Care Caltolina 
Farms, Berea, N. ¢ 


Same Spee of the largest saw 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 





mill 


Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 


to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. oO. Box 128, , Bogalusa, La. 


‘Farm for Rent or Lease on Good Terms— 
Excellent chance for ambitious man. 116 
acres, 85 acres famous Thompson Creek 
grain land, 40 acres fine upland, balance 
woodland, Situated in Chesterfield County, 
Ss. C., on public road, 9 miles from Cheraw, 
3 miles from town of Chesterfield, Unex- 
celled location for stock raising, berries, 
fruit or any other kind of farming. Healthy 
climate, Good white neighborhood, water 
and roads, Partial occupancy can be had 
this fall free of rent with agreement com- 
mencing January Ist, 1916, at which time 
full possession can be had. A splendid op- 
portunity for a good white man, Address 
Cc. R. Breedin, Manning, S, C. 











For a Club of Eighteen 





ROYAL” 
made 
with wooden handle. 


“THE 
IRON is 


SELF-HEATING SAD 
of steel, iron and brass, 
All parts through 
which gasoline pass are solid brass, 
making it durable and safe. No compli- 
cated parts to get out of order. The heat 
is regulated by a detachable key at rear 
of generator to suit wishes of operator. 


It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
to give satisfaction, 

We will send you this splendid self- 
heating Sad Iron—delivered to your home 
free of charge—as a reward for sending 
us a club of 18 New 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions, or for a club of 12 and 80 cents 
extra, or a club of 6 and $1.60 extra, or 

a club of 3 and $2 extra, 
ei 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 
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Saturday, June 26, 1915] , 
“SIXTEEN SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 





If You Are a Teacher, Study These 
Plans—If You Are Not. a Teacher, 
Then Help Your Teacher Put Them 
Into Force 


N ORDER for a teacher to make a 

success of her work she must be 
progressive—always reaching out for 
the best. No school is better than 
the teacher makes it, nor worse than 
the teacher permits it to become, 
Realizing, as I do, that the teacher 
is, or should be, the leader in her 
community, I offer these additional 
suggestions for her benefit. 

1. Create sentiment for improving 
your school along the lines most 


“needed. This can be done in no bet- 


ter way ‘than through a community 
organization, allowing every one to 
join who will pledge to do some one 
thing for the betterment of the 
school. If there isn’t a club of this 
kind in your community already, or- 
ganize one right away. You can’t af- 
ford to wait. You can really accom- 
plish something definite in a material 
way for your school when you get 
everybody to work together. Under- 
standing will mean codperation, and 
cooperation will mean the success of 
your school. 

2. Try for one of the prizes offer- 
ed by the numerous organizations for 
school improvement. 

3. Every progressive, ambitious 
teacher should take a teacher’s mag- 
azine, as well as other good litera- 
ture. Keep abreast of the times. 

4. Every school should have its 
state and National flag floating over 
its building. This will encourage pa- 
triotism. How many of your pupils 
can describe your state flag? The 
law of South Carolina requires that 
the state flag should float over all its 
school buildings. 

5. Good pictures should be placed 
in every school building. Copies of 
masterpieces can be secured at rea- 
sonable prices. 

6. Clean-up day should be observ- 
ed in every school. If you have not 
already observed this day in your 
school, do so in the early spring. 
This example may vitally affect the 
health of the entire community. 

7. If you haven’t a library estab- 
lish one. If you have one already, 
enlarge it. Money for this purpose 
can be raised through’ entertain- 
ments, box parties, private subscrip- 
tions, etc. 

8. Work to create sentiment for 
longer terms, new buildings or im- 
provement of the old one. Every 
school building should be painted and 
comfortable. Beautify the school 
grounds by planting flowers and 
shrubs. 

10. Try to get every child of school 
age in your district into school. 

11. Visit every home. If a teacher 
wishes to be a success this must be 
done. She must have the personal 
sympathy of parents, and they must 
feel that she sympathizes with them. 

12. Attend county associations. 
Every teacher can do this if she tries 
hard enough. By all means attend 
some summer school for teachers. 
Every thoughtful parent prefers his 
child taught by a teacher who keeps 
up with the best modern methods. 

13. If possible organize and con- 
duct a community fair. A rural 
teacher of my acquaintance did this 
successfully a few years ago and won 
a name for herself. She now holds a 
United States Government position. 
Teachers who are in most demand 
are those who get out of the ruts. 

14. It is the duty of teachers to 
note and correct all mistakes of Eng- 
lish. Stop in the midst cf a lesson if 
necessary to teach the correct use of 
a word or to banish an incorrect ex- 
pression. Get results. Teach the chil- 
dren to apply the rules they are 
taught from the books. Make edu- 
cation practical and of value in ev- 
ery-day life. In some cases good re- 
sults can be had by having the pupils 
note bad English and report it to the 
teacher, for correction before the en- 














Goodyears. 


1914 prices. 


made February 1st. 
years, totaling 45 per cent. 


our experts could discover. 
on research $100,000 


yearly just to seek im- 


That's because of improvements. 


Yet this year’s output will cost our users 
some five million dollars less than if sold at 


That's because of a big price reduction, 
It was our third in two 


Why Better Tires? 
You ask why we add that half-million 


dollars in face of such reductions. 
We have always added every betterment 








a i 
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Goutlgear Passes Sesdiinte 


$500,000 Better 
Yet Users Pay $5,000,000 Less 


Note these amazing facts: 
Goodyear tires, as built this year, will cost 


us $500,000 more than if built like 1914 


tire that’s built. 


omit— 


to us. 


nd we spend 


tras. Five of them are features found in no other 
Others are found in but few. 
Based on current output, those extras this 


year will cost us $1,635,000. 


That is, if we omitted our exclusive fea- 
tures, which all others do omit— 


And other protections which most makers 


We could probably add to our profits this 
year more than 1% million dollars. 


But What of You? 


But Goodyear users would pay. Those 
extras save our users many times the cost 

















In those extras lies the reason why Good- 
year outsells any other tire. 


And in that 


mammoth output lies the 





provements out. 
Goodyears may pass 

Goodyears, but we make 

surethat norivalever can. 


What Extras 


Cost 
Goodyear Fortified 





Tires embody many ex- 





Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
aia Blowouts—by our “‘On-Air’’ cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against | Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 

Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 





reason for the value that 
we give. 


Think of these things 
when other tires are 
offered. Each Goodyear 
extra means a saving to 
you. Any dealer, if you 
ask him, can supply you 














Goodyear tires. ~ (2413) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 











tire school. This will cultivate a 
keener observation on the part of 
pupils and they will, in watching the 
expressions of others, also watch 
their own and eliminate from their 
own vocabulary many incorrect words 
or expressions, 

15. Not only should a teacher note 
and correct mistakes of English, but 
better manners should be cultivated 
also among the pupils; not the fine 
points of “high society,” but good 
every-day deference for the rights of 
others—respect for older people, 
courtesy towards ladies, parental 
love and the like. I recently heard 
an elderly lady speak of passing a 
crowd of school children, not one of 
whom spoke to her. We owe a great 
deal to the people of the older gener- 
ation who are providing advantages 
for us that they knew not of; and it 
is not right to pass them by without 
even a smile of recognition. Furth- 
ermore, we cannot afford to lose the 
love and sympathy of these older 
people. 

16. Above almost everything else 
should entire honesty be_ insisted 


upon in every pupil. Without interd- 


ing to be dishonest, as a matter of 


fact, pupils often do fall into such 
practices in reciting or standing ex- 
aminations. May it not be that much 
of the “graft” of today is traceable 
to laxity in the school room upon 
the subject of entire honesty and 
failure to stress there the terrible 
end such beginnings lead to? 

If these suggestions, which are of- 
fered not to criticise but to help, are 
acted upon favorably, the teacher 
may influence for better generations 
yet unborn. 

MARY NANCE DANIEL. 

Saluda, S. C. 





Teaching Children by Observing 
Familiar Objects 


E HAVE two little boys, not yet 

school age, but I am beginning 
simple lessons at home. I find a child 
learns to count readily when things 
with which he is familiar are pointed 
out to him. They are usually fond of 
chickens, pigs, calves and other live- 
stock about the home and will grasp 
the idea of these in groups as a spe- 
cified number. Children are fond of 
bright colored pictures and the large 
print which usually accompany these 


showy pictures makes easy lessons 
for teaching the alphabet and print- 
ing or writing. In this way mothers 
can teach their children during odd 
moments or as they go about their 
work without loss of time or any in- 
convenience. Thus without realizing 
it parents can prepare their children 
to make rapid progress when they 
enter school. MRS. M. E. L. 
Leighton, Ala. 





We overlook the fact that the real 
sources of leadership in the com- 
munity come from the bottom. We 
must see to it that the bottom is left 
open, we must see to it that the soil 
of the common feeling of the com- 
mon consciousness is always fertile 
and unclogged, for there can be no 
fruit unless the roots touch the rich 
sources of life. And it seems to me 
that the schoolhouses dotted here, 
there and everywhere over the great 
expanse of this nation will some day 
prove to be the roots of that great 
tree of liberty which shall spread for 
the sustenance and protection of all 
mankind.—Woodrow Wilson. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
TO EITHER OFFICE 


REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
y ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTE 4 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 38, 


A A R AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


1879. 





years, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
2; flve years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
year for $1.50. 
if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Bubject—The Pasture Problem Again; Pre- 
paring for Winter and Pastures, 
etc, 


Spring 
Mail articles by June 30, 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Marketing—July 24. 

Clover-Vetch—Aucust 7. 

For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should be mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks. 





KEEP THEM COMING! 





“When the going’s good” is the time to keep going. So keep 
right on working up clubs of the Special 25-cent Half-price 


Subscriptions. ' 


FROM NOW UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1915. 
During July you may offer The Progressive Farmer to new sub- 
scribers until December 31, 1915, for 25 cents—just half price. 
This will enable you to give those you call on now exactly as good 


an offer as you did a month ago. 


Every day the number of clubs received is increasing. 


seems to be getting busy. 


Everyone 


One premium seems to be about as 


popular as another, with the wrench, needle book, and watch 


slightly in the lead. 


Pick out the premium you want and, with the extended date to 
make the offer extraordinarily attractive, you will have no trouble 
in getting up your club. They won’t come to you—you have to get 
out after them, but if you get busy, you will get them. 





A STRAIGHT TIP 


We have just got next to the great- 
est premium knife ever—not a jack- 
knife or a freak knife but a man’s 
pocket knife that is a hit and one 
that will please you as it has us. 

This knife retails for $1 to $1.25. It 
has two splendid crucible steel blades 
—it’s thin, so not cumbersome to car- 
ry; is brass lined and nickle trimmed, 
neat as can be, and has your own 
name printed on its side so that it 
shows plainly through the transpar- 
ent handle. 

The Progressive Farmer’s name will 
be printed on the reverse side of the 
handle, so whenever you show it you 
will be able to tell your friends that 
you earned it for an hour’s work. 


We want to present you with one 
for getting up a club of four (4) spe- 
cial half-price 25-cent subscriptions 
for us. 

This is the best offer of them all— 
a $1 pocket knife with your own 
name on it for a dollar’s worth of 
25-cent special subscriptions. Can you 
beat it? You send us $1 for four spe- 
cial trial subscriptions and we'll send 
you a $1 knife—and when these four 
trial subscriptions expire this winter 
you will be able to renew them for a 
full year each and earn other pre- 
mium rewards. 

Get busy and get up your club to- 
day. You will be greatly pleased with 
the knife. It’s a winner. 





DOUBLE PROFITS ON PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 





You will be able to secure a full 
year’s renewal from every one from 
whom you have secured a special 25- 
cent trial subscription, as as 
their subscriptions expire. 

We award you premiums for secur: 
ing yearly renewals so keep a list of 
all you have secured and about De- 
cember 1 get busy, secure their re- 
newals and earn your Christmas gifts. 


soon 


About 


October we will publish a 
splendid 


illustrated catalog giving 
you your choice of a hundred articles 


to work for. 
Whenever you want anything, ask 
us how many Progressive Farmer 


subscriptions it will take to earn it 
and get it without cash. Get the hab- 
it—Progressive Farmer agent. It’s a 
good one, 





A COMMUNITY REUNION THE 
DAY SCHOOL OPENS 


This Community Has Tried It Twen- 
ty-five Years and It Makes Every- 
body Happier and the School Better 

AS MANY schools all over the 

South will soon begin a summer 

wish to tell patrons of a 

delightful custom that prevails in our 

community. 

Every year on the Friday preceding 
the opening of school, hundreds of 
the old students, teachers, and friends 
of the Academy assemble on the 
grounds for a reunion. It is in the na- 
ture of a home-coming day for most 
of those present. This custom has 
been carried on for twenty-five years 
—ever since the present academy was 
founded. From nearly every county 
in the state, and from other states 
flock these old boys and girls who 
spent their happy days here. Then, 
too, many of the teachers of by-gone 
days are here to see and hear the re- 
sults of their work as teachers. The 
old students living in the community 
are the masters-in-charge of the day. 
They arrange the program, the 
grounds, the music and their mothers 
provide the dinner, which never fails. 
That night a play is given, to which 
there is a small admission charge 
which covers the expenses of the day. 
Some years the proceeds amount to 
over $100. This warrants a brass band 
for the day and other advantages. 

Now for the results from such oc- 
casions and my reasons for wanting 
other schools to know of this: 

In this country community it has 
been found that the annual reunion 
is the biggest day in its history. 
Things and events date either before 
one or after another reunion. It is a 
glad day with the people, and next to 
Christmas and Santa Claus for the 
children. The social intercourse on 
such an occasion is delightful. Old 
grudges and grouches are _ forgot- 
ten, and truly it is a jubilee. New 
teachers meet all the people, the 
scholars, and are made to feel how 
glad they are to be in such a com- 
munity where “brethren dwell togeth- 
er in unity.” 

But perhaps above all other reasons 
why all rural communities should 
have such a day is in the interest of 
the school. The school should always 
come first in the hearts of the people. 
Everything possible should be done 
by the patrons to further the school’s 
interest. Next to the church of God 
should stand the schoolhouse. Here 
the flexible minds are largely molded. 
The parent should not shift the whole 
responsibility on the teacher. Each 
should put his shoulder to the wheel 
and push together. Something then 
is bound to move, and the log school- 
house will soon be pushed out of the 
way to make room for a sanitary 
brick one. 

For these reasons, if for no others, 
should every school community have 
an annual gathering, preferably be- 
fore the opening of the session, where 
all interests would be centered on 
the education of the children and the 
schools move forward on the new 
session feeling that the whole people 
are behind it looking for wonderful 
things therefrom. 

People, try it once. The experi- 
ment will be worth while. Get all the 
folks home, give them the best you 
have, kill the fatted calf, and the 
prodigal will return. 


session, | 


1. D. POLE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





No man has a right to bring up his 


children without surrounding them 
with books. It is a wrong to his fam- 
ily. He cheats them. Children learn 
to read by being in the presence of 
books. The love of knowledge comes 
with reading, and grows upon it. 
And the love of knowledge ina young 
man is almost a warrant against the 
inferior excitement of passion and 
vices.—Lawrence McSwain, Blacks- 
burg, S. C. 
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Free Offer 


VERY CAR OWNER will 
appreciate this fine rub- 
berized, waterproof Tube 

Bag. Send us your dealer’s 
name and address and the 


make of tires you use and we 
will 


send one free It 
keep your Inner Tubes 
prime Condition. 


Firestone 


TIRES and TUBES 


give you most miles per dollar because 
we give them most quality at the fac- 
tory. The low prices are due to great 
velume production by the world’s spe- 
cialists in America’s Largest Tire Plant, 
Any dealer will supply you. 

Don’t forget to write for Tube Bag. 
Get book No.40, on the “‘Care and Re- 
pair of Tires.”” Address 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron,O 
“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers’”’ 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


will 
in 


Se LE GS 


aa 








EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


“Everwear” Steel Roofing can’t burn. 
Lightning can’t damage it. Madefrom 
new, tough steel, with double thick rust 
proof Galvanized coating--itlastsa life- 
time. Needs no painting or patching. 
Comes in big sheets—easy to put on. 

METAL SHINCLES } 

$2.98 Per Square. Freight Paid. 

Direct from factory to you means 

twice as much roofing value for the 

-) same money. We pay freight—guar- 

y antee roofing. RITE TO- 

DAY for special 30-day bar- 

gain Le nen eg 3 sample and 
big roofing book. 

Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 

Savannah, Ga. 

















Save your papers and get a binder. 
















A Constant Water Supply Jf 
For Your Farm Home _ | 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
beermey back - breaking hand pump to 






and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate } 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will g 
maintain air pressure system. ¥ 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 , 
in use. Satisfaction guaran-" sa aay 

teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
3130 Trinity Building New York] 











‘Built low— 
wide tires prevent rutting 


—light draft—save work and repairs. Write for 
free catalog of steel wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elim St., Quincy, Il. 





Clovers, Vetch, Peas, Beans and other 


Alfalfa, crops,—Get A’ BIG 'YIELD—inoculate 
with . 
NITRO-GERM-oy 50 cents per acre. 


Cheapest inthe world. Guaranteed perfect. 
Send for circular. 


The Standard Nitrogerm Co., 
Dept. 35. GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to 
May we serve yo 


you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








lly. 
ay 


all 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
Marketing the Farm Eggs 


HE families of the cities want 

strictly fresh eggs, they are tired 
of storage eggs and eggs sold them 
for strictly fresh country eggs which 
are not, (the writer having lived in 
the city for more than 20 years speaks 
from experience) and they are willing 
to. pay the highest prices for them. 
Will you deliver to them this first- 
class product? Now with the parcel 
post it is within your power to come 
in direct touch with the city consum- 
er. How are you going to reach 
them? 

Most farmers look upon eggs as 
a by-product of the farm and in 
many instances the hens are com- 
pelled to forage for themselves and 
are not provided with proper shelter, 
feeding and care. 

When the hens forage for a living 
and go without care it may be true 
that the money their products bring 
in is,clear gain, but on the other hand 
if they were properly cared for, wa- 
tered, fed and housed they could be 
made one of the most profitable 
branches of the farm. They should 
be placed on the proper basis they 
deserve. 

The losses to the egg industry 
which are avoidable is about 17 per 
cent and includes rotten, stale, held, 
dirty, heated and cracked eggs. 

Don’t keep broody hens around on 
the nests used for laying hens. A 
broody hen is not a profitable hen 
and if she is not needed for sitting 
and brooding purposes break her up 
at once—don’t put it off from day to 
day until finally she gets discouraged 
and gives it up herself. If she is 
broken up from sitting she should 
return to laying in about 10 days. 

Don’t keep mongrels or pullets that 
don’t reach maturity by early winter. 
Keep clean nesting material in the 
nests as soiled eggs don’t present a 
pleasing appearance to the city buyer 
and they don’t pay so much for them. 
Provide special rooms for the sitting 
hens and keep the room closed so 
they will not be molested. Collect 
the eggs twice daily in hot weather. 
Store the egs in a clean, dry, cool 
room and market them twice a week. 
Sell your eggs in attractive packages 
and sell on a cash basis, delivering 
only clean, fresh and large eggs. The 
eggs should weigh at least 24 ounces 
to the dozen. Under such conditions 
you will find it profitable. 

This office can give you informa- 
tion as to how you can best market 
your eggs.—North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 














Fertile and Infertile Eggs 


ANY people think that the cocks 

have to be with the hens in order 
to get eggs. This is a mistake, and 
has been demonstrated as such by ex- 
periments and practice, for the large 
poultry plants seldom have a cock on 
the place and their hens will actually 


lay more eggs without the cocks 
around. 


. have 
I do not advise you to kill or dis- ever known it. 


pose of valuable breeding stock, but 


merely separate them from the hens. ag seed will find it profitable to adver- 
. se em, 
When we stop to consider that there eg 


is $600,000,000 worth of poultry sold 
by our farmers annually, and that 
this amounts to as much as the money 
received for wheat or hay; that 8 per 
cent of all eggs sold are lost through 
careless handling, and that a large 


c 


A is Hosiery Mills, 
per cent of this loss is due to the pro- 


duction of fertile eggs during the hot 


months of the year, it is easy to see B 


how essential it is to “swat the roos- write the 
ter."—J. A. Helmreich, Colorado Ag- 0°84 and they 


ricultural College. 





OUTCLASSED 
Member of the Anarchist Society—Gentle- 
men. I vish to resign! al 


President—But vy, brozzer? 
leave us? 
Member—Ach! der iss no more glory in dis 
bomb business; eet 
everypody is doin’ it!—Punch. 


Vy vould you cr 





The Progressive Fagmer, once a week, one 
year, $1. 


Get in touch with some of them now—it will 
do you both good. 


ad 


women and children, 


iss becoming vulgar; “tanta, Ga., for prices. We 
‘well and you can depend upon them, 


The Progressive Farmer 
guaranteed, 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











GO TO IT, JUDGE!! 

Satins McCall, of Memphis, has just tacked 
a healthy-sized fine onto a druggist there 
for selling ‘‘dope.”’ 
The newspapers of Memphis ran the story 
in big black headlines and the editors paint- 
ed the dope-seller an awful deep black— 
saying every effort will be made 
the working of a machine 
human souls.” 
It makes me 


to “check 
used to wreck 


sore as thunder to hear a 
pot call a kettle black—not because I like 
the kettle but because the pot is even worse. 

Most daily papers are filled to overflowing 
with vicious criminal advertising and until 
they cut it out, folks are not apt to believe 
in their “holier than thou” editorials. 

I know of several papers that are carry- 
ing the advertising of a patent medicine 
that has been branded by the United States 
Government as a baby-killer, 

Some daily paper publishers say they 
can’t afford to cut out this revenue; that to 
do so would wreck them financially, A nice 
excuse for real men to make—men 
themselves have mothers, sisters, 
babies! 


who 
wives and 


If a paper can’t live and stay in business 
without blood money of this kind it would 
be a good riddance to have it suspend, 

100d farm papers have lived 
it. Why can't the dailies? 

Do you ever write your daily paper about 
this? If not do so. You owe it to human- 
ity. 


without 





BE A VETERINARIAN 
D®*: Tait Butler’s great ability as an agri- 
culturist is owing to the fact that he 
first studied to be a veterinarian. When he 
began to practice he found that farmers, 
breeders and feeders needed more informa- 
tion about the prevention of disease than 
its cure, Thereupon he schooled himself in 
the questions of feeds and feeding and these 
latter questions made it necessary to study 
agriculture too. 
In my opinion, he is the best informed 
man on agricultural subjects in America, 
Let your boy be a veterinarian. It will 
not only be a profitable profession for him 
but will open up the whole question of 
farming and make him a better and more 
progressive man. 
Only high-class, ethical veterinary col- 
leges can advertise in our paper, The “mail- 
order’’ scamps are barred, 
Look up our colleges. They are the best. 





.SOMEBODY IS BUYING ’EM 


W* GET letters like this every day telling 

us that more of our readers are sending 
the “scrubs” to the back row and getting 
pure-breds, If your herd is not headed by a 
pure-bred, you are losing money every day. 
We are carrying the advertising of a lot 


of good breeders who are anxious to sell. 


Rivnhan Rihas Uo. Wary 2 7K 
Prey ‘ Pc. : AUS 


eoty ER sence 


RH C62b Face, FB al 





HAVE YOU SEED OATS? 
HE demand for good seed oats last sum- 
mer and fall was bigger than I 


Those of our readers who have pure, clean, 


See that the seed you offer is free from 


heat and offer only sound, good grain, 





BUSTER BROWN HOSIERY 
OME time ago I was in Chattanooga and 
secured the advertising of Buster Brown 
They make excellent hecsiery for men, 
If you can’t secure 
uster Brown hosiery from your merchant, 
mill at 77 Sherman Ave., Chatta- 
will supply you direct. 





GET HAY CAPS FIRST 
ON’'T wait until it’s time to cut your hay 
or until after you have cut it 


out hay caps. One rain may 
op. 


to think 
ruin your 
Write the Atlanta Tent & Awning Co., 
know them 
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ecause if is delicious — 
A ecause it is refreshing — 
z ecause it is thirst-quenching 


2 Ard because it is the combination 





Z of the three. That marks Coca-Cola (@ 
Za y v J 
% as a distinctive beverage. — 
% DEMAND THE GENUINE AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT) 
% S 
% S 
GZ Ss 
enemever THE COCA-COLA CO. Ailarfa.Ga. “SY 
see an Uy S 
Soocercola Uy SS 
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GOUTHERN YELLOW PINE is 
called ‘“The Service Wood” because 
it has the strength and durability of many of 
the toughest hardwoods, with the easy work- 
ing qualities of a soft wood. That explains 
why Southern Yellow Pine is so universally demanded 
for general building, repairs, and manufacturing—why 
36 per cent of all the commercial lumber used in the United 
States is Southern Yellow Pine. > 

The United States Government, after mak- 
ing accurate tests of the comparative strength of more 
than seventy commercial woods, said of Southern Yellow 
Pine (Longleaf): 


“It may be had in Iong pieces, free from serious defects, 
and possesses great strength and stiffness. In addition to 
that, it has enduring qualities which add much to its value. 

In a large part of the country it is so universally used that 
there are but few places of importance it does not fill.” 
And there is another very important feature, 


not mentioned by the Government— 
Quality considered, Southern Yellow Pine is 
the least expensive lumber you can buy. 








Ii will be money in your pocket to remem- 
ber these facts when you go to buy material for building 
or repairs on the farm or in the home. 


The Southern Pine Association 
603-D Inter-State Bank Bldg. 


New Orleans, La. 








advertisers are 


When writing to advertisers 





Progressive Farmer.” 


say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
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Hawkweed: 304; Cockleburs: 564 St ae a gg in gig ep The Little Giant of Modern Days: Dill. Planting: Inoculating Pow: 57, 223 

Yeu Can't Afford to Buy Feed:  *Pygying Ty atments for Insects: 115. ‘ ; ch Pita RRA 223; And Fertilit 7 148 

rit ce Cotton: 260, 417 mt, a E10 Sndive: 69, 324. sy or Low Land: 
= piece ve a = tere aunt Cate spi ar: 88. ; ae ae . — Gladiolus Bulbs: 460 , Stubble Lands: 4823 
: GUSECO, nsecticide: 168. ieee Anes ; “ Garden. Early: 68, 69, 252; Late Re turn Nitrogen Removed by 

CORN Tobacco Bud Worm: 325; Horn 7 port int Rg Me ig Old Han- 68, 69; Keep Busy: 70, 71, 229; Wheat and Oats: 481. : 

Barren Stalks: 372. PR ere ae Wate aie Hay Saaes 567, e Notes 32 ; 460; Planting: 348; Le spedeza: (Japan Clover): 245 

Carolina Corn Fields: 21. Ww ee ~ geo elena : Whitewash 229: Government Garlic, Growing: 396, ; tte r Oats for Hogs: 372. - 

Corn. Better than Cotton: 30, WI oe rth orn: 4, and Reeipe: : Hedge. I rivet: 6S, Melilotus, (Sweet Clover): 25. 
172, 176. aa Water. A Supply For $50: 13; forse Radish: 4 . Tier een i Sey Aaa ERNIGS 

ern Club Boys: 276, 279. pa a Satisfactory System: 49. > Hotbeds. Management: 69, 324. 223 

Pacts for Corn Growers: 422, 584. ‘ roe ae 7 r Kale: 2 4 Peanuts: $i8,. 848: sulletin Ons 

Pifty Bushels an Acre: 145, FARMS AND FARMING ae Leeks: oe 166; Price Outlook: 294, 

Hew I Ma: My Prize Crop: 279. 7 FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZ- Lettuce 460; Shahon Pea: 348, 

How to Make the Corn Crop Pay: — —g Pl: nog Dates, Southern ING Kar nd ames: Soy Beans—Great For: aS Crops: 

el« ops: 2 ¢ 1g: 52 “~ r = 9a0q- 
#33. — 92 Direc tors rs rill rs’ Institutes: 238 i hate: 6 80: Joes anuring: 68, 69. 71, sia i] pou ae, a ee, a: 

Measuring: 22. i ¢ stitutes: 238, Acid Phosphate: } $ . Doe Manuring: , es. 74, Louisiana: 45, 

Seed Corn. Improving: 504: Test- Directors Southern Experiment Not Injure Land: 276; For Peas: Mustard: L, Velvet Beans for Coast Country$ 
img: 419; Seleeted, What Worth: Stations: 3 For Corn After C love ort todes in Garden Soil: 4, 418; In Tobacco: 524. 

23. Farm Acre¢ sand Incomes: 233; For Wheat: 872; On Acid 70. 71, 524. Vetch, Pasturing: 112. 

Variety Tests in Georgia: 305. Office: Suggestions: ; Soil: 479. Onions: 


Wataka Beans, Warning: 379. 
Weight of Seeds to Make a Bushes 


el: 223, 





Tenure in Cotton Belt: 261. 

Farming—Business Side Of: 550; 
COTTON In North Carolina I 
Iowa and Alabam 


Action of Plant Foods: 300. 
37, 87 3, 167, 193, 251, 















965 Fee 
295, 563 





Animal Excren 
















: ble: 21 Amount pro- TE 
&ereage: Table: 218. A a Get Rid of Stumps: duced Annual Pacm Ani= ORCHARD ANP FRUI?P 
Acreage Reduc tion: 30, 87, 112, “Girls Canning Club Work: 280. minkes 204s lant ioe PO 005 tge oc thai i 

ae ween.” Pas 919 Good Farming Helps Check Insect Table—Also Dried, Té 224, Blackberries: 70, 
Belt Weevil. Faets About: 219; Damage: 466, ee Age Dectils slacken “a 

Map Showing Spread: 219, Intensive or Extensive Farming. 
Close Spacing Gives Biggest Which Best? 503. 


Yields: 440, 444. 
Cest of Growing: 10. 
Cotton. Demand 

Exports: 124 p . : 

218; Half and Half: 402; 


Keep 3arnyards Clean: 96. 
Monthly Economy Sermon: 6 


E 236, Corn and Cott« 503. 
Cheap Fertilizers 


Coal Ashes: Good as Mulch: 









Name the Farm: 81, 144, 242, 449, 






256, 52 
256, 5 





nsive? Identificati 


for 
















































Plant Diseases-and Re edi 
Dry: 25, 74; New Stand: rds: : —_— r —— for Carload bs roduce Not K« rtilize ilzers é Se ene Time Table: 71, 
€Cetton Prices: 74, 124, ar , «Pap h lta ets a Commercial Ke , . 
ht 254 Towont 218 Plam Farm Work: 217, 355, 466. Use Of: 197; ; ; Plant Protectors. 396. Do Not Bear: 68; Va- 
a «gg baad é Qu ty Seed Per Acre to Plant: Compositon of r Mate- Plants Mixing: 
Cetton Production, I and 238, 241 natn Table: 193 ok ore H . Mak md 
Sinee Boll Weevil. ” 219. Ratine 5 hy “Monies : idl Sacaceh vigil oct I oer a 9 ne 4 ow to Make anc 
m ‘ m 5 <besegte t= rating } 4 iber of Composting Cotton Seed: 323. 192, 52; 
Corton Seed. To Insure Pure: 130. ELorse: heeeanienn Ror Hunite Makin - Soy B Por la: 
etton Yields: 23; Per Acre by Short Course at Farm Life Se " ee tee ee sda : Sppespa ah 4 h hiteicas = m 
State Table: 218 ehort Course at Parm Life School: 211; $25 Worth Fertilizer an Not Sor! f iix- : Barren: 168; igs 
Cetton er Black eee Acre From: . ; ture | For: 116; Cultivation: 68; Pruning: 88; Training: 88, 
- < Sunny Home Crimson Clover a Corn Fertilizer: st. G8. «6 GO.. (44 
515. 151, 303, 146, 147, 193. Importé ant Notice To: Work in Winter Months: 
515 Factors Affecting Composition of Keeping Seed: 6 60, 544 
Talk) 1g an Inventory: 96, Manures: 523. Late Winter: 372 Making : 70, 584; Money In: 353 
Te st ‘Farm York Results: 356 Facts About Fertilizers: 192, Pay: 317; ; Pow- to Prune: 174, 419. 
——. The Week on tl Farm: Fertilizer for Cs age: 168, & 278; Prices: Pear: 70; Barren: Blight: 70. 
€EULTEVATION 96, 380, 402, , 488, For Celery: 192; For Corn: Crop for Seed: Pecan. Georgia-Florida. Growers’ 
igs to Do This Janu- 271, “16: For Cott : : Association Meeting: 449, 
& Double Cropping System: 413. > 4; Febr ry 2; March: 271, 416, 564: Garden: s: 68, 69, 70, 71. x s: 70; Do Not Succeed in 
&m Ounce of Prevention: 301, 303. 200; April: 327; May: 416; June: For Irish Potatoes: Roses. Mildew On: 480. North: 144; Grafting: 68. 
Breaking the C rusts: 402, 550. 524. 144, 168, 192: For Rotation in Garden: 69, 79, Table: Persimmons Fail to Bear: 144, 
Cleds. Pulverize: 2 Virginia Farm Notes: 185, 337, 411, 192, 324: For Pe: 43 228. Planting Fruit Trees: 44, 70; 
Cover Crops. Plowing - 4384, For Pecans: . Sweet tutabagas: 168, 252. Mowing an Orchard: 324; Prun- 
For Cotton Lands: - tatoes: 504; or Tobacco: Salsify: 68. 70, 79, 252, 324, 524, ing 0, 88, 130, 170; When and 
€rop Rotation: 25, 38, : 4 FARMER For Tomatoes: 168, 192, Salvia: (Searlet Sage): 460. How: 88; Wounds Need No Pro- 
Cultivation Experiences: 441. For Wheat: 147; Legumes, Sawdust Mulch: 44. tection: 475. 
Cultivation. Prize Winning Let- A Creed for the F% 485, Fertilizers, Home-mixing: 1438, 193, Sorghum, For Raspberries: 70. 
ters On: 302; W hy ? 563. Adviee to Farmers: ‘ 348, 399 416; In Piedmont Spinach: 68, 70, Plant Diseases and Remedies: 226, 
Cudtivating Corn: 6, 441, 323; A Farmer’s Library: 58, 230, Section: 196; “‘Units’’: 543. Squashes: San Jose Seale: 226. 
Barly, 301; Flat: “438: Shallow: se @ Quality F armer 440, 526, Fertilizer, Making a 3-8-3 and a Succession r 68, 69, Spraying: 70, 130, 325; Don'ts: 
218. Corn Club Boys: 276 "365. 10-4-4: 143; Problems: 10, 87, Sunflower: 300; R ussian; 348, 5; Treatment for Insee ta: 228, 
Deep, Dangerous: 169, 488. Corn Club Boys. * Prize Winning 7 rofits: 3; Proper Use Sweet Peas: 4, 6 , 326, 
Goed Preparation and ( cultivation: _ Letters From: 279. ; Rules 224; Sales: Sweet Peppers: 24. Str aware 70, 324, 348, 480, 584; 
¥69, 253, 254, 255, 7, 3 +1 Champion Boy and Girl Farmers of Not Ad able: 238. Sweet Potatoes. Bedding: 69, 168, iverbeathe: 3 824; Varieties for 
Harrow and Weed r are Ww inne rs: the South: 304, Fertilizing to Reduce Cost of Pro- 252; Black Rot. In: 324, 584; Cold North Carolina: 348. 
255, 301, 302, 4° 441, Economy Plans for Farmers: 324, duction: 200, 


Storage For: 416, 544; Crack- Thinning Apples and Peaches: 419, 
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PASTURES 

Bermuda: 396; And Rye: 281. 

Best Pasture Grasses. When to 
Sow: 371. 

Calendar of Planting Dates for 
Forage Plants: 217. 

Clover. Pasturing: 112, 416. 

Green Oats, Rye and Wheat, Not 
Injurious: 415. 
2astures Add Profit: 
Mixtures For: 216, 
porary: 112; Topdressi 
On Every Farm: 2 
Rape Pasture for Hogs: 282. 

Vetch: 112. 

Weeds In: 88; Mowing: 323; Wild 
Onion: 252; Sorrel: 544. 


LIVESTOCK 


An Object Lesson in Breeding: 
378. 

Care and Feeding of Farm Work 
Stock: 349, 350, 351. 

Don’t Dose Animals Unless You 
Know the Trouble: 43. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease: 283. 

Growing Into the Stock Business 
464, 

Livestock Associations. List Of: 
240; In Florida: 175; In Geor- 
gia: 29, 94; In Virginia: 509; 
In North Carolina: 29, 51, 74, 
94; In South Carolina: 74, 94. 

Livestock. Facts to Keep in Mind: 
150, 198, 215; And Local Fairs: 
282; Growing Our Own: 565. 

Livestock. Restrictions: 174: Sug- 
gestions for January: 8; Febru- 
ary: 112, 123; March: 258; April: 
330; May: 420; June: 528, 

Numbers of Livestock on South- 
ern Farms. Table: 217. 

Offspring Not Affected by Previous 
Matings: 371. 

Show Versus Breeding Stock: 72. 

State Veterinaries and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers: 216. 


Grass 
Tem- 
112; 
























CATTLE 
Beef Bull. Selecting: 464. 
Beef Production in South: 461. 
Beef Cattle. Starting: 459, 463. 
“Cattle Day’’ in North Carolina: 
Shipment From Missisippi: 


Tick Eradication: 561; Pro- 
In. Map and Table: 215, 
308, 354; United States Ouxi- 
in co Of: 2 Fever: 
7, 150; Large Area Freed From 
3; Losses From: 150; Bradica- 
tion in South Carolina: 354; Val- 
ve Of: 372, 528. 
Georgia Pian for Feeding and 
Marketing: 449. ; 
Grade Beef Calves. Management: 








Grade Up With a Good Bull: 465. 

Hereford Cattle Sales: 442; First 
in Georgia: 313; Davis Herd 
Brings Faney Prices: 313. 

Hereford Cattle Breeders’ <Asso- 
ciation Meetings: 246. 

Hereford. Prizes, $36,450, For: 400. 

More Cattle For Eastern North 
Carolina: 73, 

Shorthorn Sales: 557. 

Weight of Calves at Birth: 563. 


DAIRY 
Babcock Milk Test. How to Make: 
2146 





zl. 

Best Dairy Cows of Different 
Breeds: 442, 

Butter Making. Points On: 398; 
Coloring: 459: Score Card For 
216, 

Catawba Creamery: 453. 

Cow Facts Worth Considering: 398, 

Cream. Keeping Cool in Market- 
ing: 508. 

Cream, Milk and Butter Every 
Day: 397, 398. 

Cream Separator. How It Pays: 216, 

Creamerics. Write Read If Inter- 
ested: 465. 

Dairy Cows. Money In: 487; More 
Needed: 216. 

Dairy Cleanliness: 490; Experts 
Who Will Help You: 216; Cows 
That Pay $6 a Month Profit: 





401; Products. Comparative 
Value. Table: 216, 

Dairying. Factors in Successful: 
8, 216, 563; How to Start In: 397, 





Dairyman. Rules For: 395, 398. 
One of the World's 





Meeting Virginia Creamerymen: 
342. 

Milk. Onion Flavor In: 397; Yield, 
Affected by Ticks: 8, Prices: 563, 

Why Milk and Butter Are Yellow: 
1S6, 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Analyses: 3, 111, 143, 191, 251, 275 


299, 347 5 








503 
Balance ing F eeds: 
Cow: 87; For Hogs 
Cold Pressed Cake. 
Cottonseed Meal: 
Corn. For Hogs and Mules: 23; 
Corn and Cottonseed Meal Com- 
pared to Mixed Feed: 347; Cor 
or Peanuts, for Hogs: 347, 373. 
Corn Silage, Supplement to Pas 
tures 548; Corn 
and hum Silk 299; Corn 
Bran as Hog Fe ; 299. 
Cottonseed Hulls: 150: Not Good 
for Horses: 191; Or Lespedeza 
Hay: 275 
Cottonsee Meal, and Hulls, to 
Horses and Mules: 72: And Sil- 
age, Best Feeds; } 






























Hors es 





and Mules: 23, 76, ror 
Filly: 87; For Hogs: 5 “Right- 
ly Fed Does Not Injure srood 


Mares: 70; Value of As Feed: 
51 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COGPERATION 
A Successful Farmers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company: 495 
Catawba County Makes It 
Coéperation in B suying and 
16; In Buyin Machinery ae 
And Livestock: 15, t, 510 And 
Using: 510; Twelve Fundam ntal 
Principles In: 424: To Improve 
Livestock: 4; Six Rules For: 
152; Slow ¢ wth Of: 5 Six 
Lines Needed: 386; AP a : 569 
Coéperative Associations, Organ- 
ize: 386, 
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AND DAIRY 

















Are Lawyers Discouraging Use 








Nutrie nts in Forage Crops: 























gd Crops Necessary: 





 eakaee of Cures: 











HORSES AND MULES 


























Patronage Dividends for Tobacco 


Farmer: 531. 


EDUCATION 


A Community Survey: 230. 
A Three-teacher School Within 


Reach of Every Child: 595, 


Consolidated: 202, 
County Se hool Commencements: 


466, 588, 589. 
Don't Rest Till You Have a Three- 
teacher School: 586. 
Education for Farm Folks: 587. 
Farm Life Schools: 427 
How Your 








Ranks 





In: 
Moonlight Schools: 42: 


» 
Our School Before and After: 591. 
Practical Educ ation: 59. 

School Farms: 


g Libraries: 510; 
State Libraries. List: 12. 
State Schools for Blind and Deaf: 





State Superintendent of Educa- 





tion: 


a. 
South Carolina Coming Along: 96, 


Suggestions for Teachers: 603. — 
The Schoolhouse an Index to Civil- 
ization: 192. 
FARMERS’ UNION 
of 


Torrens Law: 554 
Are You Getting 
Your Cottonseed? 
A Ringing Indictment of Crop 
Lien System: 60. 
Avoid Waste by Coédperation: 575, 
Buying Supplies Economically: 
1) 9 





Prices for 





Coibperation in Making Clover 
Seed Stripper: 206; With Pat- 
ronage Dividends: 410. 

Cobperative Credit Unions, Farm- 
ers Should Organize: 450. 


Cobperative Enterprises Must Eco- 


nomize: 362 ; 
Cotton Ww are ‘house S. Need For: 
514. 


Directory, National and State 
Farmers’ Union Officials: 242, 
362. 

Economy Day in Sumter County, 
South Carolina: 267. 

Farmers Buying for Cash and To- 
gether: 496. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance: 

314, 496, 514. 

Farm School: 362 

Farmers’ Union Great Suecess in 
Virginia: 102; Notes: 290; In 
North Carolina: 339; In Vir- 
ginia: 36 In South Caro- 
lina: . 

Get the Boys Under Sixteen in the 
Union: 430. 

yet Torrens Deeds: 410. 

Good Program Doubles Attend- 
ance: 315. 

How Mecklenburg County Got Full 
Value for Cottonseed: 36. 

How Sampson Business Men Help- 

ed: 132, 


ation to Protect Borrowers: 














Meetings: 60. 

Mistakes of Coidperative Selling 
Agencies: 182. 

Orange County, N. C., Rural Tel- 
ephones: 410. 

Organization, What Does For 
Farmers: 535. 

Parliamentary Law for Farmers 









Dy 

Pays to Join the Union: 387, 574. 

Programs for County Meetings: 
133, 206. 

Start a “Meat Ring’: 514. 

Stir Up Your Lawmakers on Land 
Segregation: 102 

Stir Up Your Union or Farmers’ 
Club: 309. 

Sugs zested Topics: 60, 81, 102, 132, 

182, 206, 266, 314, 338, 

386, 410, 496, For De- 
bates: 554. 

Surry County Union: 81, 315. 

Time for Better Business on the 
Farm: 586. 

Ww arehouse Open Half Day a 

eek: 267. 

Watch the Markets: 410. 

What the Union Expects of the 
Legislature: 36. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT 
201, 





Absentee Landlordism: 
551, 57 


Crop Lien Law: 11, 1 





Farm Tenancy 97, 231, 261. 

Increase of Tenancy in South: 231, 
242, 261. 

Negro Tenants: 
403. 

Negro Owners: 261. 

Which Way is South Drifting?: 201. 
Vhite Tenants: 53, 201, 261, 403 

White Settlers, Not P dapanes + 665i, 


53, 201, 231, 261, 


° 








LAW AND LEGISLATION 
, ity ommission Government for Coun- 
ties: 1 153. 
Crop Lien Law. Renes 
30, 75, 97, 101, 132, an. 
Forms of By-Laws for 
Organizations 4 . 
German Landsch: uft: 439. 
Hollis-Bulkley Bill: 17 
Increase in Farm M 
South: 231. 
Inequalities in Land Taxation: 

















309, 551. 

Initiative and teferendum: 153, 
201 

Land Segregation in Constitution- 
al Form: 177, 201, 260, 285. 

Law Reducing Tobacco Commis- 
sions: 74. 


Legalized Primaries: 153. 

Le ation, in Florida: 511; That 

armers Need: 96. 

Lis of Senators and tepresenta- 
tives in Con ss: 246. 

More Economical County Govern- 
ment Necded 265, 403, 407, 

New North Carolina Laws: 3338: 
South Carolina Laws: 3 

‘ a Progressive 

Legislature. Vork 
















tures: 





pat 37) 
Road Law is Unjust 203 
Rural Credits 17 182, 260, 308, 
2, 543, 551 \ Declaration of 
Principles: 167, 475; Definitions: 





429; Farmers Aroused On: : 
Problems: 206; Strike Now For: 
101; More About, 574. 

Rural Credits System of European 
Nations: 439, 462, 





Segregation of Taxes in Virginia: 
309. 


Taxation, Burden On Unused 
Lands: 457; And Extravagance: 

57; Unjust Taxation: 415. 

Tax Speculative Land More: 460. 

The Book You Have Been Wait- 
ing For: 467. 

babe! oo to Save Cotton Values 





The Tobacco Warehouse Bill: 1( 

The Torrens System: 97, 153 231, 
242, 308, 534. 

Two Big Measures White Farmers 
Should Support: 11. 

What Europe Has Done for Het 
Farmers: 357, 422. 

Write Now to Legislators: 152. 





MARKETS AND MARKETING 


A Market for North Carolina Corn 
and Wheat: 134, 

Covbperative Marketing: 333, 403, 
5o1, 

Cotton Market Situation: 35, 

270, 289, 317, 36 

458, 471, 495, 515, 


Variations—Table: 








Cream Routes. How Operated: 

Farmers’ Produce Exchanges: 
505. 

Get Your City Customer Now: 7 

Harvesting, Packing and_ Ship- 
ping: 376, 505, 509. 

Helping Farmers Find Marke 
366, 549. 





How Country Merchants Can 
Help: 366. 

How to Market Fruits, Ete., to 
Best Advantage, Prize Letters: 
506, 





sociations: 284, 4: 
rolina: 304; In Geor- 
eeded: 569, 

Parcel Post: 61; To- 
Truck, Fruits and 





Marketing As 
In South C 
pia: 121; 

Marketing 
bacco: 
Produce: 

Market Variations, Keep Inform- 
ed: 200. 

Name of Grower on All Packages 
of Truck: 376. 

North Carolina Cotton and Cotton- 
seed Meal Prices. Table: 313, 

Peanut Growers Organizing: 5375, 

Points on Peanut Situation: sl. 

Produce Exchange: 195, 

Sell by Carload: ‘ 

Virginia Tobacco Markets: 205, 
265, 313 

White Mr. Peoples for Help in 
Marketing: 474. 




















OUR FARM WOMEN 


Advantas Stoves Over Fire 





A Few Be “auLy Questions Answer- 


A Human Little Girl Longs for 


Stars: 447. 
A Live Club: : 
An Appeal to Farm Women: 15. 
A Simple System of Farm Ac 

counts: 1 A 
Avoid Colds: 154, 

A Washington Birthday Party: 

126. 

A Word of Encouragement: 54. 









Babies. Feeding When Learning 


to Walk: 468. 


3aby. Contest (Better): 404; WKill- 


ers: 83; Pen. To Make: 405. 
Baby. Lay Foundation for a2 
Happy 154, 





Basket Making. Woman Gains 


Happiness In: 319. 
Jest Educated Woman: 56. 
sooks for Boys and Gir 105, 
Brushes as Labor Savers: 126. 
Bulletins For: 2038 
Canning St estions: 156, 572. 
Care in Feeding Makes 
Children: 262, 
Changing Club Officers: < 
Culinary Recipes: 98, 20: 
Breakfasts: :% 
and Invalic 
dings: 491; 
lescent: 
Dancing Question: 























Diabetic Flour, List Of: 405, 

Domestic Science Work. Officers 
in Charge Under Smith-Lever 
ets 237. 






Community 


s 169, 
‘acts About Foods: 





Fairs. Get Ready For: 202 
To Get Rid Of: 404. 

and Borax: 
Swatters: 

Traveling Li 
Air and Heal 









th: 


Gasoline Engine Helps Farm Wo- 


man: 127. 
Gasoline Iron: 179. 
Grease Spots. To Remove: 33 





Give the Bride-to-be a Shower: 490, 
Useful Work and Good 





Give G 
Readin 310. 
Graham Flour. Wses For: 468 


Growing Plants in Sleeping Roms: 


Hands. Wash Before Eating: 205. 


Headaches: 





Helpful Hints: 12; For Young 


Wife: 491. 
Her Baby Died: 310, 
Home Economics for Girls: 
Honey. New Bulletin On: 
How One Gi Sells 
Goods: 


How to Keep Healthy: 





Keep Well in Hot Weather: 512, 


How Prosperous Should a Farm 
Be to Marry: 447, 


Tdeas. Useful: 203, 465. 
Is Your Work Drudgery? 530, 
Keeping Out of Debt: 55 




















Kitchen Convenience : 72 Thei 
Cost: 235: Seales: 203. 
aig’ ive-at-Home " Mary's Story 
Mad Dogs Will Suspects: 446. 
Meetings: 3882 Report 425. 
Mothers and Feachers Mak ) 
nsions 5453 
s' Clothes: 404 
=4 
nd Health 30 
How to Get or Miss 
“43. 
al Consumption Cure: 179. 
Regi Births of Child ’ 4() 





Housewife’s Guidant 





Happy 





‘or Infa ints 
For Wed- 
*k and Conva- 


; Bulletin. 
acts Mothers Will Consider: 178, 


Flies and 


(27) 607, 


Rural Letter Routes: 513, 

Salemburg Women's Club: 513, 

Soap. Home-made: 405, 

Spring Hats: 424. 

Stoves and Furnaces: 54, 

Suggestions for January: 32; Feb- 
ruary 127; March: 202; April: 
334 May 446; June: 532; For 
Mothers to Be: 383. 

Stepmothers’ Problems: 17 

Telephone Lines: 446. 

Tomato Clubs, Girls Want to 
Join: 356. 

The Unusual Child: 98. 

Time Table for Cooking: 2 

Toy Pistols. Don't Give: 18 

Varicose Veins: 469, 

Washing Woolens: 154. 

Wedding Notes. Bouquet Gift of 
Groom: 491; When Shall It Be 
190. 

Water. A Supply for $50: 13; Is 
It Pure? 469, 

What to Do Till the Doctor Comes 





ra) 


Women’s Clubs. What One Did 

» 382, 

Weights and Measures: House- 
wife’s Table: 236, 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Message to Progressive Farmer 
Boys and Girls: 519, 577. 

A Boy Who Was a Hero: 

Do You Know These Games? 519 

Flow to Know Common Weeds 





How We He Id Our Commence- 
ments: 588, 

Young People: » 18, 382, 57 

Young Speakers. Suggestions For: 





‘ 

055. 
RACE SEGREGATION 

Dr. Chas. H. Brough On: 11. 

Do Southern White Farmers ‘“Pre- 
fer the Negro'’? 97. 

Good Negro May Buy Land, Bad 
Negroes Inherit It: 31. 

Land Segregation Adopted in Brit- 
ish South Africa: 19. 

Land Segregation Between the 
Races: ii, 75, 153, 567; Vote 
on Bill: 285. 


Misrepresentation Will Not Work 








XN 260 and Southern Farm Life: 


26, 125, 153, 231, 547. 





ROADS 
Begin Dragging: 24, 
Pike Roads and Community Social 
Life: 407. 
Road Improvement. How Your 
State Ranks In: 231 
Split Log Drag: 








TIMBER AND FORE 





RY 

Forest Fires 

Horses and Lawn: 348 

Lumber, iaagrennenk Table For: 
241, 

Magnolia, Planting Seed: 112. 

Necessary State Forestry Meas- 
ures: 390. 

fransplanting Live Oaks: 4. 





UNCLASSIFIED 


An Appeal to White Townsmen 
and Legislators: 53, 75. 
\nti-Typhoid Campaign: 530. 
An Old Dog Learns Some New 
Tricks: 419, 
\re You a Good Neighbor? 407 
¢ fr Credit System and Big 
511. 
Booker WwW ashington a _ Dictator: 
531. 
Buy It Now: 
County F 4 
Communit; 10, 569, 
Community Service Day in Country 
Village: 485. 
Community Survey. How to Make; 
30. 
Country Life Should Be Whole- 
some, Cultured, Etec: 44 
ry County Should Have Mutual 
france: 332. 
side Best Place On 

























ponsibility in Govern. 
ent: A 
*" Men Only: 88. 
» Public Health Literature: 





Gasoline Engine Does Man’s and 
Woman's Work: 380. 

God's Country: 348, 

Glimpses of Randolph, Iredell and 
Union: 507, 

Going Just a Little Too Far: 53 

liow Can Business Men Help? 44 

How I Got Out of Debt: 46, 47, 58 

How to Buy Farm Supplies Eco 
nomically: 45, 60. 

Is Farm Voman Getting a Square 





1 
Rs 


Keep the Joy of Play in Your 
Hee 57 


Country Districts: 





ivery 30y and Girl Read 


e-at-Home”: 170, 172, 173. 
Make April Cl n Up Week: 356. 
Make Little Things Count: 170 
Our Reference Special: 200. 
Patent Medicines: 195, 308, 466. 
Popu lation Facts About Your State 

















Put _ Money in Bank: 10. 
lacks and Religious Papers: 


nmunitic s 


4177, 487; Ore 








Important Meurer $ 
Health Officers: 











The 
128, 
The 
232, 2 . 288, 
312, 336, 360, 384, 406, 426, 448. 
. Man Who Reads Is The Man 
yn 
I ' n 
Con 1 
I Pri . 
sé Church More: 511 
Wt Work Begins, There 
Prof ms: 445, 
Where the South's Money Goes 


White Neighborhoods For Profit- 
able Farming: 511 




















“QUEEN” 


é¢QyUEEN” is the cut- 
est little Shetland 
Pony we ever gave away. 
The Pony Editor who has 
already selected over 300 
prize Ponies picked her 
out ofa choice of several 
hundred ponies.--*“*Queen” 
with her -béautiful brown 
silky coat looks just as 
pretty as a picture. No- 
tice how she_ holds her 
head like the little queen 
she is. And she is just as 
good as she is pretty. 
“Queen”? is about 42 in- 
ches high and weighs 
around 300 pounds. it- 
ched to her nobby pony 
buggy which we give wit 
her she steps right into 
the breast collar with her 
wide Sheltie chest and will 
haul you and all your boy 
and girl friends that can 
pile in up hill and down 
just about as fast as most 
big horses. Then if when 
you get her you want to 
take a canter across the 
fields and through the 
woods, fost slip on her 
beautiful Indian Horse 
hair bridle and tighten u 
the dandy saddle (whic 
we send too) and off you 
go to walk, trot or canter 
for the jolliest sort of a 
horseback ride. ‘‘Queen”’ 








will tell you just how to 
et her. Don’t delay but 
o just.as our 312 happy 








us your name at once. 





A S soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead to get **Queen’”’ for your own. 


< if 
WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME THE OUTFIT | 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS Wi che land’ of pony out 
PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT Shetland Ponies. . We 


‘ borhood if you send us your 
and her elegant outfit can : name and get ‘“‘Queen” and 
be yoursif you are willing : her whole outfit. We had 
to do us afavor. Send us : Tm | z se just as soon send thi 
your name today and we . ‘ 


girl but you must send 
pony winners did me IF YOU WANT TO OWN ‘“‘QUEEN’”’ your name and address 


ara, 


“ Pig 
. = 
os 


> 
A Y 











wouldn’t want to give 
you such a classy pony 
unless we also serd you 
rv 9 the best kind of an outfit 
THIS IS QUEEN “ to go with her. We send 
: just the nicest kind of a 

four wheeled pony buggy, 
one that ‘“‘Queen’’ can pull 
easiest and one that you 
and also your father and 
mother can ride in most 
comfortably. The harness 
too sets off “‘Queen’’ to 
best advantage and is a 
real Shetland Pony har- 
ness. And we want to tell 
73 about the wonderful 
ndian horse hair riding 

bridle. Don’t believe 
you ever in all your life 
saw such a pretty bridle. 
It is woven especially for 
us by an old cowboy at 
Deer Lodge, Montana, 
out of beseety colored 
horse hair, red, blue, yel- 
low, white and black, wov- 
en into remarkable Indian 
designs and mounted with 
colored rosettes and horse 
hair reins ending in a real 
cowboy quirt. You~will 
be tne first to have one of 
these bridles in your neigh- 


is won- 
derful Pony and Outfit to 
you as to any other boy or 








right away so we can tell 
you all about our easy plan. 





Our wonderful Pony Club is known all 


over the country because it gives Shetland Ponies to boys and girls and you can have one of these ponies as well as any other child. 
Don’t let anyone persuade you that you cannot get beautiful little ‘‘Queen’’ and her outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is 


gae@ifferent from others. 


The fact that we have already given 312 ponies to 312 boys and girls all over the United States, from the state of 


a ont to the state of California, many going over 1800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away. The postmaster or banker in 
our town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, who have been in business over 30 years, is one of the largest. pub- 
a Tihs y 


ag firms in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to boys and girls to advertise our papers. 


We never heard of one of the 


312 boys or girls until they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want us to 


send you ‘‘Queen’’ and her dandy outfit. 


‘fae 


HAVE GIVEN AWAY 312 PONIES « 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 312 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


“Cub,” Eugene Mumpower, Buncombe Co., N.C. **White Sox,’’ Crayton Adams, Tallapoosa Co., Ala. 


bs ee Ge **Hilo,’? John M. Adams, Clay Co. 
“Silver Tips,” Georgia Lee Barringer, Stanly Co., N. Ce “Wuzzy,’? Frank McKissack, Ma 


**Rob,’’ Gracie Winsted, McDowell Co 


‘‘Winkle,’ yrtle Pearl Holbrook, Wilkes Co., N. C. 


**Togo,’” Harris Greer, Sharkey Co., Miss. 
Ala. *“*Bob,’’ John B. Corn Jr. Pulaski Co., Ark. 
dison Co., Tenn. *“Beauty,’’ Evelyn Russell, Greene Co., Ark. 


*“*Ruskin,’’? Lois Petitt, Morgan Co., Tenn. 


kk 
; c : ; **Buttercup,’’ Charles E. McElroy, Jr., Albany Co., My ¥. 
“Peggy,’’ Arthur Trenary, Rockingham Co., Va. *“*Roxy,’’ Eldon Crego, Madison Co., Ohio e 


““Wizard,’? John Kenyon, Fairfax Co., Va. 


1 ’ **Cutey,’? Bonnie Jean Hill, Ingham Co., Mich. **Toots,’’ Isabella Whitcraft, Baltimore Co., Md 
“Tiny,’? Wm. N. Raiford, Marlboro Go., S. C. “*Rover,’? Cloyd A. Reckart, Preston Co., W. Vae “Flip,’’ Imogene Schwartz, , 
“‘Corporal,’’ Laura Powell, Decatur Co., Ga. *“Christy,’’ C. P. Wells, Wetzel 


“Hummer,’’ Arthur Wallace, Burlington Co., N. J 


on 


Co., W. Va. “Dainty,’’ Gladys Elwood, Franklin Cé 
“*Artie,’’ Paul C. Johnson, Pasco Co., Fla. *“‘Rustler,’’ Jeanette McCown, Floyd Co., Ind. 


“*Prexy,’’ Laura Myles, Brevard Co., Fla. 


**Keno,’’ Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


**Marmalade,’’ Crystal A. Andreas, im oT na 
“‘Pert,’’ Georgia Spencer, Warren Co., Pas — ~ 


OTICE we print the names of 30 of our 312 Lucky Pony Winners, which we wouldn’t have done if it were not true that we give away real live Shetland Ponies. 
We haven’t room to print the names of our whole 312 Lucky Pony Winners, but we will send them to you just as soon as we hear from yous i 


her whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. 


Each Contestant A Prize Winner 


All contestants will surely get a prize of their own choosing from alist which 
which we will send them. Besides the Pony Outfit and Twenty-five grand prizes 
we shall offer Gold Watches, Base Ball Outfits, Gold Bracelets, Fishing Outfits, 
Fountain Pens, Hand Bags, Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and dozens of other 
desirable prizes. If you become an enrolled contestant in this Pony Contest 

ou can’t loose. But don’t let anyone persuade you that you can’t win “Queen” 
cause you have the same chance as any other child. 


Send Your Name Today 


Our Ponies are given away so quickly that you will stand a better chance to 
get this one if you sit right down and write us a letter or a postal card or send 
the coupon opposite filled out with your name and address (either way will be 
all right). The work we require you todo to become a contestant for “Queen” 
is something that any boy or girl who could drive a pony can do and any child 
who becomes a contestant will win a fine prize, even if he fails to win ‘‘Queen” 


which is the best prize of all. We shall write you promptly just as soon as we 
hear from you. 


l iat" THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, $F Pait.Minn: 








big surprise that will double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony 
you cannot get ‘‘Queen”’ until you send us your name so sit down and write us at once. 


these 312 Lucky Pony Winners live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony W 
known children in their locality. However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live, if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get Qs 
i If you send us your name the day you receive this, we will send you 1000 votes for ™ 

We haven’t room to explain it here but we will tell you as soon as we hear from: 


SeSUeee eas eeeeeseesee see eeeeeener 


-- Possibly some of 


Don’t miss this grand opportunity to get a Shetland Pony, 


ps 


acesseseeeapes Cut Out and Sign This Coupon or Copy en a Postal Cardand Mait 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, 
588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me pictures of “Queen” and tell me about your Pony Club 
and also tell me how to take care of Shetland Ponies. I have no pony and 


want to belong to the Pony Club and own “Queen.” 


NAME 





Pp. 0. 





1 ee ab» STATE 





{WHO WANTS ME? 








THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “QUEEN®™ 








— 





